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Education for the Common Life 


EDITORIAL 


An analysis of human activity 
reveals that for centuries man has 
been endeavoring, at times through 
philosophy alone, or through re- 
ligion alone, or through science 
alone, to develop the kind of human 
behavior which yields the largest 
measure of success and happiness. 
We are realizing more and more 
clearly that through no one of these 
media alone can man find the way to 
success and happiness. The whole 
person must be interpreted philo- 
sophically, religiously, and scientifi- 
cally in terms of his character, 
personality, and innate capacities. 
Every person is endowed with these 
three things and what he does with 
them determines how much satis- 
faction he gets out of life and how 
useful he is to society. But what he 
does with his character, personality, 
and innate capacities depends on 
how effectively society helps him to 
develop them so that his behavior 
will be such as to enable him to be 
progressively more competent per- 
sonally and more useful socially. De- 
veloping such behavior through a 
program of education for the com- 
mon life is the most challenging 
and vital responsibility of the jun- 
ior college. It presents to the junior 
college the greatest opportunity for 
service to youth. Its efficient dis- 


charge will give youth the education 
needed for the common life. 

“An education for the common 
life, with a core of common mate- 
rials for all, but adapted to the vary- 
ing abilities and aptitudes of youth, 
Should be the basis for the for- 
mal educational program.” This is 
one the principles on the “Care 
and Education of Youth” recently 
adopted by the American Youth 
Commission. The effective applica- 
tion of this principle requires, of 
course, agreement on what is the 
common life. When we have reached 
such agreement, it should not be 
very difficult to find “a core of com- 
mon materials for all, but adapted 
to the varying abilities and apti- 
tudes of youth.” 

It seems that the common life is 
made up of efforts to keep in good 
health; to be a good member of the 
home, the church, and the commu- 
nity; to pursue successfully a satis- 
factory occupation; to be happy with 
one’s mate and children—in short, 
the common life includes all of the 
activities which are intended to give 
a person satisfaction and to make 
him socially useful. 

Less than one-third of one’s time 
is spent now in gainful employment; 
the remaining two-thirds are in- 
vested in other activities. It is the 
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wise investment of these two-thirds 
of a person’s time which usually 
brings genuine satisfaction and hap- 
piness; and the behavior required 
to invest such time wisely should 
be developed through the program 
for the common life. The need for 
such program may be appreciated 
readily when investigation discloses 
that of 48,000,000 workers in our 
country, not more than one-fifth 
need specialized occupational train- 
ing of college level. It would seem, 
therefore, that the vital responsi- 
bility of the junior college should 
be to provide specialized occupa- 
tional training for some students 
and to give to all students education 
for the common life. This would 
mean that ‘a core of common ma- 
terials for all, but adapted to the 
varying abilities and aptitudes of 
youth,” should be such as to pro- 
vide for youth the opportunities 
for experiences which help to de- 
velop in organized, orderly, and eco- 
nomical manner the behavior needed 
for the efficient and satisfying pur- 
suit of the common life. To develop 
such behavior, we must know and 
understand each student in all of 
his aspects—physical, mental, emo- 
tional, spiritual, esthetic, social, and 
economic. We must deal with the 
whole person philosophically, re- 
ligiously, and scientifically. 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 





There is ample basis for the con- 
viction that the junior college is here 
to stay and will become one of the 
four pillars upon which the Ameri- 
can educational structure rests—the 
elementary school, the high school, 
the junior college and the univer- 
sity REx F. HArRLow, in New York 
Times. 
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The problem of adequate educa- 
tion for the older youth of American 
communities was never more ur- 
gent than at present. Junior col- 
leges are, therefore, very much in 
the public eye. The possibilities of 
their serving an important commu- 
nity need are great. To do this they 
must not interpret their function 
in terms of a narrow responsibility 
for the education of youth for 
higher institutions, important as 
this task is. Many youth are not 
going to these higher institutions, 
but can find in a properly organized 
junior college an opportunity for a 
functional education that meets 
youth’s personal, social, civic, and 
vocational needs.—WILL FRENCH, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 





During the recent financial de- 
pression the public junior colleges 
of Kansas stood the acid test one 
hundred per cent. When school ex- 
penditures were being ruthlessly 
curbed and departments were being 
lopped off recklessly in the best of 
schools, it would not have been sur- 
prising if some of the junior col- 
leges, especially the more recently 
established ones, had been discon- 
tinued. Some of the superintend- 
ents and school boards in the junior 
college towns seriously broached the 
subject only to meet a storm of dis- 
approval for daring to even suggest 
such a thing. A number of the ad- 
ministrators of junior colleges have 
humorously remarked that the pat- 
rons of their communities would 
more quickly vote out two grades 
from the elementary school than 
give up the junior college.—EARL 
WALKER, in The Public Junior Col- 
lege in Kansas, p. 67. 


























Testing in the Junior College 


H. T. MANUEL* 


The junior college, whether sepa- 
rately organized or existing as the 
lower division of a four-year col- 
lege, has a complicated and diffi- 
cult task. It stands theoretically at 
the end of the secondary school and 
is charged with the responsibility 
of rounding out the period of gen- 
eral education. For some it is a 
terminal institution, from which 
students go directly into the work 
of adult life. For others it serves 
as a connecting link between higher 
and lower units of the educational 
system. 

The junior college (including still 
the lower division of the liberal arts 
college) has little active control over 
the pattern of studies presented by 
those who apply for admission, 
which patterns now are quite var- 
ied; and there is every indication 
that it will have still less control 
in the future. Moreover, in spite of 
the prevalent fuss and fume over 
problems of admission, it exercises 
relatively little choice concerning 
the abilities of those whom it en- 
rolls. In the nature of things, as 
the educational system is now or- 
ganized and with our present phi- 
losophy of democracy, it cannot ex- 
ercise much choice. Referring to 
Texas, one finds that the number 
of high-school graduates is now 
probably as high as 40 per cent of 
the total population of the age ap- 


* Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. A 
paper read before the Texas Junior Col- 
lege Association. 


propriate to high-school graduation. 
The percentage may be expected to 
mount still higher. Although the 
number of those who have dropped 
out of school before graduation is 
weighted heavily with persons of re- 
stricted ability, it is certain that 
elimination has occurred all along 
the scale. As a result, the 40 per 
cent remaining to graduate dips 
heavily into at least the middle 
area of the total distribution. 

Since only a third of the high- 
school graduates in Texas enroll 
in college, it might be expected that 
this third would represent the best 
of the high-school graduates. In 
practice, however, it does not work 
out that way. There are many fac- 
tors determining admission to col- 
lege. The result is that although the 
average ability of those who go to 
college is a little higher than the 
average of the high-school gradu- 
ates, the range of abilities is still 
about the same. These abilities 
range from those of the average 
adult to the genius. It is conceiv- 
able, of course, that the present 
junior college might decide to cut 
its enrollment in half and turn 
away those whose abilities lie at the 
lower end of the scale, but such a 
radical step is not probable. The 
people want education beyond the 
high school for their children, and 
they will have it in the present jun- 
ior college or in some other agency 
to be established. As a matter of 
fact the welfare of all adolescents 
until they can be appropriately em- 
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ployed is coming to be accepted as 
the responsibility of society. The 
enrollment in some form of educa- 
tional agency at the junior college 
level may be expected to increase, 
not decrease. It is not likely that a 
very large percentage of adolescents 
who have ability equal to that of the 
average adult will be turned away. 
There is another fact of great im- 
portance, namely, that college stu- 
dents who are at the level of the 
average adult have not reached the 
limit of their ability to learn or even 
the point of diminishing returns, 
provided the educational opportu- 
nity set before them is adapted to 
their abilities and interests. Theory 
and experience unite in showing that 
average human beings can learn sig- 
nificantly even at the adult level. 
A few days ago at the intra- 
semester period when I joined my 
colleagues as usual in passing out 
E’s and F’s, our barbarous brands 
of failure, a young lady who had 
sat in the front row and apparently 
had listened attentively (ironically 
enough, it was a class in child study) 
timidly inquired about her mark, 
which was low. In a futile attempt 
to encourage her, or perhaps merely 
as evidence of my own inability to 
say anything intelligent under the 
circumstances, I suggested that she 
look to the future. But she said, “I 
am afraid there won’t be any fu- 
ture.” She was already on the dean’s 
list. “Is that so?” I faltered. I have 
thought much about her case, for I 
know that in all probability the fail- 
ure was mine and that of the system 
under which I work. She is not un- 
intelligent. Undoubtedly she needs 
to know a lot about children; she 
will probably have children of her 
own and she may even teach the 
children of others. It is certain, too, 


that she could learn much—perhaps 
not at the speed and level at which 
my class is taught, but she could 
learn much if she were given an 
opportunity suited to her capacity 
and interests and if the situation 
were not complicated by marks and 
credits. 

The suggestion has been made 
that a new public agency, a little 
like the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
be established to care for adolescents 
who cannot immediately find em- 
ployment following the completion 
of their general education and for 
those who fail to make progress 
when the school has done its best 
by them. This agency would ease 
the burden of the junior college a 
little by making it possible to trans- 
fer a few with whom the college 
fails. It is probable, however, that 
most of those who would be trans- 
ferred under such a plan would be 
failures from lack of interest and 
effort rather than from lack of abil- 
ity. Probably the public will de- 
mand that most of those who de- 
sire to remain in schools of the 
ordinary type be allowed to do so. 

A recent case in which certain 
details have been modified to pre- 
vent any possible identification and 
embarrassment will serve as an il- 
lustration. A young man, whose 
father was a prominent hardware 
merchant and a former member of 
the City Council of a small city, 
seemed about to fail so completely 
that it would be necessary under the 
regulations for him to leave the col- 
lege in which he was enrolled. His 
record showed that he came from 
the lowest quarter of his high-school 
class, that he was in the lowest quar- 
ter of the freshman class at ad- 
mission, and that his college record 
was one of repeated scholastic diffi- 
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culties, but one of enough success to 
permit him to remain in school up 
to this time. He was a very steady 
young man, one of good habits and 
pleasing personality. Some day he 
will probably inherit his father’s 
business and be a leading citizen of 
his community. The pressure of 
trying to push him beyond his abili- 
ties, however, was telling upon him. 
He worried and wanted most of all 
simply to get away from the whole 
thing; and that, of course, did not 
improve his achievement record. 

Are such individuals as this young 
man to be denied the opportunity 
of extending their general education 
beyond the high school? Will the 
public agree that he should be sent 
back into his community at the 
mid-semester check-up, or at the 
end of the year be branded a failure? 
On the contrary, will not the public 
demand that opportunities for gen- 
eral education be kept open on a 
rather liberal basis? If so, would it 
not be the intelligent thing to ad- 
just to each student the speed and 
difficulty of the work required of 
him so that his progress would be 
sure, confident, and happy? 

The preceding paragraphs have 
developed the point that the lower 
range of ability in the freshman 
class will probably continue indefi- 
nitely at the average adult level. The 
gifted, however, as well as the aver- 
age are enrolled in the junior col- 
lege. Their welfare is equally the 
concern of a democratic society, and 
from one point of view their develop- 
ment is even more important. Prob- 
ably no one would suggest a lessen- 
ing of the range of abilities by elimi- 
nating the gifted, but it may not be 
equally clear that the gifted need 
specific attention just as do those 
whose abilities lie lower on the scale. 
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At any rate, many of our discus- 
sions seem to assume a rather sharp 
division of students into two groups 
—those who can and those who can 
not, those who are definitely college 
material and those who are not, 
neglecting to take account of the 
great differences within each of 
these groups. The truth is that the 
scale of abilities is continuous and 
the range enormous. The most 
gifted are far above the average not 
only of the general population but 
of the selected college group also. A 
curriculum and method adapted to 
the lower end or even to the average 
of the college group can never fully 
meet the needs of the gifted. Un- 
doubtedly, one of the _ greatest 
sources of waste in education at the 
present time is the failure to give 
the most gifted the opportunity and 
stimulation appropriate to their ca- 
pacities. 

If this point of view is sound, we 
must look to individualization as 
the solution and the only solution 
of the problem of giving adequate 
educational opportunities to all the 
levels of ability represented in the 
junior college—or for that matter, 
in any unit of the school system. 
The accomplishment of this indi- 
vidualization is still largely an un- 
solved problem. Certainly our tradi- 
tional organization, administration, 
and methods are inadequate. 

The problem of the junior college 
is made more difficult by the fact 
that the abilities of an individual in 
specific fields rise above and fall 
below the general level of his abili- 
ties. Some of these special abilities 
—music and art are notable ex- 
amples—are of very great individual 
and social importance and cannot 
safely be neglected in a plan of 
adolescent education. More than 
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ever before, we are realizing the 
need of analysis. Even measures of 
intelligence or general intellectual 
ability must give way to more ana- 
lytic tests. Factor analysis in the 
work of Thurstone and others is 
stripping from the IQ some of the 
glamor which it never should have 
had. We are told, for example, that 
intelligence may be analyzed into 
at least seven component factors, 
which enter into mental operations 
in different degrees and combina- 
tions and which appear in different 
amounts in the same individual. If 
later work confirms earlier indica- 
tions we shall need at least seven 
IQ’s instead of one! 

Although the greater part of the 
discussion so far has been devoted 
to abilities, it must not be supposed 
that all or nearly all of the prob- 
lems of the junior college lie within 
this field. There are also diff- 
ences in age, differences in previous 
schooling, differences in occupa- 
tional objectives, and differences in 
the kind and amount of formal edu- 
cation which lies ahead. To these 
items may be added variations in 
interests, attitudes, emotional ad- 
justment, physical traits, habits of 
work, mastery of basic study skills, 
cultural status, social competency, 
economic level, and the like—in all 
of which again there are wide in- 
dividual differences. 

Many of our students are desper- 
ately in need of help with problems 
of emotional adjustment. More than 
this, our whole organization and 
method needs to be re-examined 
from the standpoint of mental hy- 
giene. The grading system, with its 
recurrent brands of failure, is an 
illustration. The overlegalistic lock- 
step method of handling students in 
assignment to courses and dealing 


with them in various academic prob. 
lems (cases of transfer, for ey. 
ample) is another. The overforma]. 
ization in courses which should 
emphasize enjoyment, appreciation, 
and creative effort is another. Not 
long ago an able graduate of one 
of our state institutions of higher 
learning was asked about attending 
the motion picture, Romeo and 
Juliet. This was the significant re. 
ply, “No, I was cured of Shake. 
speare in English 12.” 

No mention has yet been made 
of testing, although that is the topic 
suggested by the title. This lack, 
of course, is intentional, for I have 
wanted to present testing in its 
proper setting—namely, as an ef- 
fective and at times indispensable 
method of getting information ur- 
gently needed in the conduct of edu- 
cation. The generalization toward 
which the discussion has been lead- 
ing is that administrators and teach- 
ers in the junior college need a great 
deal of information of various kinds 
about individual students if they 
(the administrators and teachers) 
are to do their work well. The part 
that testing should play is simple 
enough: testing is a means of get- 
ting much of this necessary infor- 
mation. A discussion of the uses of 
tests usually represents a misplaced 
emphasis. The real problem is that 
of making use of information on 
individual traits. 

A test merely sets up an experi- 
mental situation under conditions 
supposedly favorable to revealing 
characteristics which one _ wishes 
to know. The results are much more 
useful if in addition they can be 
expressed in terms understandable 
to all who need to deal with them 
and if the terms are suitable for a 
ready comparison with the results 
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of testing other individuals. Teach- 
ers can and should make many 
tests of their own, some of them 
for repeated use and some for the 
immediate situation. In addition, 
there is a large field for ready-made 
tests, many of which have the ad- 
vantage of very careful formula- 
tion, expression in comparable units, 
and the accumulation of compar- 
ative results from many sources. 
What tests should be given in the 
junior college? The answer in prin- 
ciple is very simple—the teacher- 
made or ready-made tests which 
promise to give without undue ex- 
pense or effort the particular infor- 
mation needed in the solution of the 
problems presented. This obviously 
will vary from time to time. There 
is, however, a certain minimum of 
information which is needed on all 
students, and this may well be col- 
lected in advance of the particular 
situations in which it is to be used. 
In this minimum list are the follow- 
ing items in which testing is desir- 
able if not indispensable: (1) gen- 
eral scholastic aptitude such as is re- 
vealed by intelligence tests; (2) an 
analysis of this ability in terms of 
aptitude for number, for facility 
with language, and possibly for 
other factors which may prove sig- 
nificant; (3) mastery of basic skills 
in reading, language, and number; 
(4) information in natural science, 
in social science, and in the fine arts; 
(5) vocational interests; (6) emo- 
tional adjustment; (7) sensory nor- 
mality. To this general list should 
be added (1) achievement and apti- 
tude in the specific fields in which 
instruction is proposed or given; 
and (2) other tests administered to 
answer specific questions. It should 
be clear, of course, that even with 
this extensive list there is no thought 
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of turning to tests for all of the in- 
formation needed. In fact at the 
present time some of the most valu- 
able information on individual char- 
acteristics comes from observations 
which are carefully recorded as 
anecdotal material illustrating vari- 
ous traits. 

The extent of the information 
needed and the desirability of a 
genetic approach to all problems of 
individual guidance make a cumu- 
lative record indispensable. This or 
a summary of essential points 
should follow the student at every 
transfer and should include an un- 
derstandable record on all compar- 
able tests. The education of an in- 
dividual should be conceived as a 
continuous process. At no point can 
an individual be fully understood 
except in terms of his developmental 
history. A proper cumulative record 
of a student’s development will 
lighten the load of testing in the 
junior college, but a great deal will 
still be required if its work is done 
intelligently and effectively. 

The invention of an _ electrical 
scoring machine promises to facili- 
tate testing and reduce the expense 
involved. The machine uses only 
a Sheet of paper of letter size on 
which the student has indicated the 
answers to questions of the multiple- 
choice type. It scores the papers as 
rapidly as the sheets can be inserted 
and the answers read. At the same 
time, the question of expense must 
be met frankly. An adequate or- 
ganization for testing, supplies for 
tests, and the giving of tests will 
cost money. To be sure, it will make 
the investment for education yield 
better returns, and in that sense will 
be a saving. Moreover, testing may 
reveal conditions and assist in evalu- 
ations which indirectly at least will 
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lead to economies. On the other 
hand, testing is not primarily a 
measure of economy. It is rather a 
method of improving the service 
which schools and colleges are sup- 
posed to render. 

With reference to organization for 
testing in the junior college, it 
should be said first that certain 
technical phases of testing require 
special preparation beyond that of 
the ordinary teacher and adminis- 
trator. The college will need a clini- 
cian of adequate training and ex- 
perience. A mistake sometimes 
made is to take an interested but 
poorly prepared member of the 
staff and delegate to him this special 
work. He bears the label, assumes 
the responsibility, and possibly does 
some good, as well as some harm. 
Larger institutions may well set up 
a technical unit as an adjunct to 
their organization for teaching and 
guidance. Smaller ones can desig- 
nate a member of the staff for part- 
time service if he is properly pre- 
pared and if this part-time service 
is recognized as a definite part of 
his program. Naturally, it should 
not be left to extra time and odd 
hours. Some institutions will be so 
situated as to make it possible to 
set up a special service in co-opera- 
tion with other institutions or with 
other units of the school system. 

It is true that when we urge a 
special service we run again into 
the question of finance. It is cer- 
tain, however, that we are in the 
midst of a revision of values in 
education in which the study of the 
individual learner is destined to re- 
ceive a much larger share of at- 
tention and consequently of the 
budget. Happy is the institution 
whose administrators are beginning 
to plan for this shift of emphasis. 


The desirability of a special tech. 
nical service has been presented as 
the first point in our preparation 
for testing. Any attempt, however, 
to confine the giving and use of 
tests to a central office will be ab- 
solutely fatal. Testing is not a kind 
of secret practice to be hidden from 
the rank and file. The teacher also 
has testing functions, and both the 
administrator and the teacher must 
be users of test results. The very 
purpose of tests, as I have tried to 
set forth at some length, is that of 
getting information which admin- 
istrators and teachers need. One 
reason why testing programs have 
sometimes been relatively sterile is 
that primary attention has been 
given to the tests rather than to the 
situation in which this information 
is needed. 

If deans are doing nothing in 
which specific information regard- 
ing individual characteristics will 
be of substantial assistance, and 
if teachers have no regard for the 
needs and the development of in- 
dividuals as such, it will be difficult 
to justify any extensive and continu- 
ous program of testing. On the 
other hand, if administrators and 
teachers want to give a type of 
service which requires the kind of 
knowledge I have suggested, they 
may be expected to turn eagerly to 
these new instruments of educa- 
tion, which facilitate the gathering 
of information, its interpretation, 
and its utilization. Undoubtedly our 
greatest problem in the immediate 
future is the education of adminis- 
trators and teachers, first and fun- 
damentally in a new philosophy of 
individualization and then in cer- 
tain technical matters necessary for 
the proper understanding of the 
measures used. 
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Junior College Library Budgets 


FOSTER MOHRHARDT*#* 


In its study of junior college 
libraries, the Carnegie Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries 
submitted a questionnaire to some 
450 junior colleges. More than 325 
schools sent in the desired informa- 
tion. With this collection of repre- 
sentative statistics, the Advisory 
Group believed that significant aver- 
ages would be of great interest and 
probably of assistance to junior col- 
lege administrators. Since the in- 
formation sent to the Group was 
confidential, the statistics will be 
presented collectively so that none 
of the colleges represented can be 
identified. 

It would seem that it is much 
more important at this time to pre- 
sent figures which are representa- 
tive of the better junior colleges, 
rather than figures which present 
actual conditions in all junior col- 
leges, superior or inferior. The fig- 
ures given may serve as standards 
for administrators to use in study- 
ing conditions in their colleges. 

Three groups of junior colleges 
were selected for this study. The 
first group is composed of the 10 
schools which received grants of 
$6,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, as recommended by the Ad- 
visory Group. Eight of these schools 
have separate junior college libra- 
ries, while two have combined high- 
school and junior college libraries. 


* Assistant to the chairman, Carnegie 
Advisory Group on Junior College Libra- 
ries, University of Michigan Library, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


The second group contains 15 of 
the 17 junior colleges receiving 
$4,500 grants. Two schools which 
were not typical were eliminated. 

Since the compiler has worked 
with these figures for over two 
years, and has personally visited 50 
junior colleges, he has used his own 
judgment in the selection of a third 
group of 15 schools which seem to 
be giving exceptionally good library 
service. These schools range from 
the smallest to the largest, and rep- 
resent all sections of the country 
and all types of support. 

From a study of actual conditions 
in junior colleges, the compiler of 
these data believes that the follow- 
ing figures may be used in formu- 
lating approximate standards for 
junior college library service: 

1. College budget representing an 
expenditure of at least $115 per 
student. 

2. Library budget representing an 
expenditure of at least $11 per stu- 
dent. The library budget should 
also be checked with the total col- 
lege budget. When the total college 
budget is less than $50,000, the li- 
brary budget should be at least 10 
per cent of the total college budget. 
When the total college budget is 
more than $50,000, the library 
budget may decrease to about 8 per 
cent of it. 

3. Total library salaries repre- 
senting approximately 58 per cent 
of the total library budget. This 
percentage will vary with the size 
of the library budget. For budgets 
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under $2,500, it might well be 60 volumes should be in the basic eg). Ww 
per cent, and for budgets over lection. Li 
$7,500, it might decrease to 48 per 6. At least 500 books should he th 
cent. added annually. Gi 
4. Book budget representing at 7. At least 70 current periodicals M 
least 36 per cent of total library should be regularly received; Jl 
budget. least 20 should be bound regularly, If 
5. At least 10,000 well selected The foregoing figures will some. m 
I 
Group III B 
Group I Group II Selected Colleges br 
Colleges Given Colleges Given Receiving Varying 
$6,000 $4,500 Amounts 
1. College budget (10) (15) (15) 
a) Total budget 
Dt! ci ee sbeesnenveteeeues $30,000-—$170,000 $11,536-—-$88,000 $16,266-$170,000 
en $79,450 $38,301 $50,130 tr: 
b) Expenditure per student 
TNE éesisscncsichsuuaherbenimiaeoneen $68-$267 $36-$200 $55-8270 Ja 
NE neue tnbmdeaieniiene $140 $101 $116 of 
2. Library budget pr 
a) Total budget re 
ee eee ee $2,400—$21,631 $1,300-38,000 $2,215-$12,168 
MOE oiivendcunssnevense $7,281 $3,314 $4,161 co 
b) Library expenditure per stu- 
dent 
IEE, icteuniane-paeanmeiimenen $4-$28 $3.50-$19 $5-$19 Ww 
DD cestsnseeeeewmnenes $11.40 $9.37 $11 set 
c) Percentage of total college Sel 
budget m: 
| ETE TT 5-14 3.5-15 5-19 on 
RY ts cee cae arene eee 9 10 10 
Ca 
3. Library salaries budget be 
a) Total budget 
DD. decexsnctenssensneoen $1,213-$12,625 $500-$4,200 $1,213-36,134 sel 
PD sc0encceuenennnneee $3,583 $1,833 $2,340 t10 
b) Percentage of library budget att 
SE arsisindcteitterntdacnstieaaind 31-60 41-75 40-80 di 
DEE ¢cctceecusecauddans 46 54 58 
tw 
4. Book budget by 
a) Amount gis 
DE vceeekenen eaceweaews $890-$7,737 $90-$3,800 $525-36,649 
Average ........ececeeceeee $3,342 $1,208 $1,654 of 
b) Percentage of library budget th: 
ee 22-64 20-60 20-60 CO) 
re 43 37 37 be 
5. Volumes in library ; int 
ee 4,000-16,500 1,100-—13,000 6,000-15,000 co! 
CD. wed uwa enrmiien 9,763 7,730 9,000 pe 
6. Five-year average annual acces- | po 
sions lea 
DO. ¢tc:anvetteandeeneeaews 400-2,100 210-1,300 200-2,100 ¢ 
iia i aaa 913 537 700 : 
n 
7. Current periodicals tia 
a) Number received 
PE cxcuéiuessesddendenwee 63-172 28-150 40-172 pre 
ee 100 70 83 it 
b) Number bound annually of 
BE sccnedienkeenneeasune 15-88 7-73 8-88 rec 


RE: od i decd weawewnen 34 24 27 
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what supplement the Junior College 
Library Standards recommended by 
the Carnegie Corporation Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries, 
May 20, 1937, and published in the 
Junior College Journal for October 
1937. Copies of these Standards 
may be obtained from Dr. W. W. 
Bishop, University of Michigan Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor. 





THE ORIGIN OF AN IDEA 


In a paper before the North Cen- 
tral Association in 1915, Professor 
James R. Angell, of the University 
of Chicago, who in 1921 became 
president of Yale University, said 
regarding the origin of the junior 
college idea: 


It seems difficult to determine just 
when the idea of the junior college first 
secured public recognition as an es- 
sential contribution to our educational 
machinery. President W. R. Harper 
was certainly one of the early advo- 
cates of a somewhat sharp distinction 
between the junior college and the 
senior college. In the early organiza- 
tion of the University of Chicago he 
attempted to embody his ideas by a 
distinction in the organization of the 
two divisions of the University, and 
by emphasizing as against the colle- 
giate character of the first two years 
of work, the university character of 
that offered in the latter part of the 
college course. It will also be remem- 
bered that he attempted to enlist the 
interest of a group of institutions in be- 
coming junior colleges with no ex- 
pectation of carrying work beyond this 
point, and with the definite intent to 
leave to the universities the conduct 
of more advanced academic interests. 
In this undertaking he was only par- 
tially successful, but it seems not im- 
probable that the program as he had 
it in mind will now after the passage 
of this score or more of years gain 
recognition in a slightly different form. 


President James of the University of 
Illinois appears in the ’eighties to have 
attempted to interest the authorities of 
the University of Pennsylvania in a 
development somewhat similar to the 
one we are now observing; and while 
the project had no direct relation to 
the high schools or to separate insti- 
tutions called junior colleges, it will 
be recalled that in the early ’eighties 
the University of Michigan undertook 
to establish within its own confines a 
distinction between university work 
and college work, the practical effect 
of which was to obligate a student who 
chose so to do to carry on the last two 
years of his collegiate work in a rather 
more individualistic fashion than is 
usual, to invite his specialization in a 
major and two minor fields with the 
presentation of a thesis in the major 
ae Most of our freshman work 
and much of our sophomore work is 
purely secondary in character, whereas 
there is a period some time toward the 
end of the second college year where 
a genuine transition does occur in the 
case of a very large proportion of the 
students in all stronger colleges and 
universities. 





SACRAMENTO REPRESENTATION 


Although public junior colleges 
are usually thought of as distinctly 
local institutions, this characteriza- 
tion is hardly true of Sacramento 
Junior College, California. A_ re- 
cent report indicates that its stu- 
dents this year have entered from 
twenty different states, from New 
York to Oregon, and from seven 
foreign countries, including Ger- 
many, the Philippines, China, Ja- 
pan, and Bolivia. Seventeen stu- 
dents are in attendance from Ha- 
wali. Students from 41 of the 52 
counties in the state are found in 
the College. 


1 School Review (May 1915), XXIII, 292— 
93. 
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Vocational Guidance in the Junior College 


H. M. 


Recent changes in curriculum 
objectives have focused attention on 
the necessity of orienting the stu- 
dent in the field of occupational 
choices and interests. If such an 
objective is established at the sec- 
ondary level, or earlier, this objec- 
tive must be re-emphasized during 
the first two years of college train- 
ing. If no provisions have been 
made in high school for vocational 
guidance, then the entire responsi- 
bility for vocational orientation rests 
with the early college years. In 
attempting to present an effective 
program of vocational guidance at 
the junior college level, three prob- 
lems constantly present themselves, 
namely: (1) determining the voca- 
tional interest or aptitude of the 
individual; (2) making available 
to the student vocational informa- 
tion that is pertinent to his interests 
and needs; and (3) seeing to it that 
such available materials are actually 
read by the student. 

The inclusion of scientifically de- 
rived vocational interest and apti- 
tude tests should be a regular part 
of any adequate junior college test- 
ing program. Ideally, interest and 
aptitude tests should be used togeth- 
er. In instances, however, where 
funds do not permit the adoption 


* Professor of Education, East Texas 
State Teacher College, Commerce, Texas; 
formerly professor of Education, Schreiner 
Institute, Kerrville, Texas. 

1M. E. Gladfelter, “The Value of the 
Co-operative English Test in Prediction 
for Success in College,” School and So- 
ciety (September 19, 1936), XLIV, 383-84. 


LAFFERTY* 


of such an extensive testing pro. 
gram, the use of an interest tes 
(the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank is strongly recommended) 
coupled with standarized scores on 
intelligence and the use of English 
serve fairly adequately to evaluate 
the extent to which a student may 
be suited for a particular vocation, 

No school can hope to go far in 
setting up a vocational guidance 
program as long as its library facili- 
ties fail to provide reading materials 
covering a representative number 
of occupations. In this connec. 
tion, particular emphasis should be 
placed upon maintaining a variety 
of vocational periodicals, since such 
publications present occupational 
trends and up-to-date statistics. A 
small junior college library can very 
economically and profitably nun.- 
ber among its periodicals all of the 
following: The Occupational Inder 
(Fifth Avenue, New York); Occu- 
pations (Fifth Avenue, New York): 
Jobs and Careers (Chicago, Illinois); 
and Vocational Guidance Digest 
(Stanford University, California). In 
addition to the periodical shelf, such 
books of a general orientation nature 
as Koos and Kefauver, Guidance in 
the Secondary Schools (Macmillan, 
1932); Hoppock, Job Satisfaction 
(Harper and Brothers, 1935); Brew- 
er, Occupations (Ginn and Con- 
pany, 1936); and Crawford and 
Clements, The Choice of an Oc- 
cupation (Yale University Press, 
1932), provide a general framework 
on which to base more specialized 
reading. Schreiner Institute has 
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found it advantageous to augment 
its vocational reference shelf with 
the Careers monographs (Research 
Institute, Chicago, Illinois), since 
the individually bound volumes, 
each treating a single occupation, 
greatly facilitate the circulation of 
reading materials among the stu- 
dent body. The college whose li- 
brary funds are sufficient to main- 
tain a more representative list of 
pooks will find it advantageous to 
add as many as possible of the avail- 
able contributions which tend to ex- 
tend a student’s acquaintanceship 
with various occupations. 

The mere accumulation of voca- 
tional guidance materials does not, 
in itself, solve the problem of inter- 
esting students in learning more 
about vocations. Means must be 
taken to see that such materials are 
actually read. In attempting to in- 
sure student co-operation, care must 
be taken that such participation be 
satisfying to the reader. At Schreiner 
Institute the following measures are 
used to acquaint students with the 
available literature on occupations: 
(1) optional substitution of voca- 
tional readings for required outside 
readings in English; (2) required 
weekly reports on current periodi- 
cals; (3) bulletin announcements 
of particularly pertinent articles and 
references to various occupations. 

A traditional assignment in col- 
lege freshman English has been the 
requiring of a specified number of 
credits for readings done outside of 
class. These readings are distributed 
among fiction, nonfiction, drama, 
and poetry as the instructor sees 
fit. The purpose of such a practice 
is, obviously, to see that the student 
becomes acquainted with ideas and 
materials other than those presented 
in the class text. In this connection 


credit is given in English classes 
at Schreiner Institute for readings 
about vocations. Thus, if a college 
freshman is required to amass a 
total of 30 reading credits in a single 
year, a maximum of five of these 30 
credits may be secured by reading 
some vocational magazine, articles, 
book, and so forth. Such a sugges- 
tion is not compulsory. A suffi- 
ciently high premium, however, is 
placed upon this type of reading 
that few students fail to include a 
vocational work among their outside 
reading reports. Perhaps a college 
student should not be given five 
points for reading two or three com- 
paratively short articles on aéro- 
nautical engineering when only four 
points are allowed for reading Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s Gone With the 
Wind, perhaps such a practice may 
even be considered rank evasion of 
collegiate requirements by some 
teachers of English. The student, 
however, in earning rather easily 
three or four or five reading points 
has helped himself in more than 
one way. He has advanced his num- 
ber of required reading credits in 
English, and at the same time he 
has read some occupational material 
of his own choosing that may, ulti- 
mately, be of considerable value to 
him. Evidence at Schreiner Insti- 
tute indicates that the chances are 
considerable that the student having 
voluntarily read one reference on a 
particular occupation will return 
for additional reading concerning 
that same occupation or other vo- 
cations which he may be thinking 
of entering. 

Another means of successfully as- 
sisting junior college students to be- 
come interested in occupations is 
to require that every student read 
a current event each week and hand 
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in a one-page written summary. No 
grades are affixed to these reports, 
but extra credit is given to those stu- 
dents who regularly prepare the as- 
signment. As a general rule no re- 
strictions are made concerning the 
nature of the materials to be read; 
choice is left to the student. Conse- 
quently, some of the articles se- 
lected are of a trivial nature; yet a 
surprisingly large number of the 
reports are based upon substantial 
reading. In most instances the stu- 
dent, given to understand that he is 
the sole judge of what he is to read, 
responds by summarizing contribu- 
tions in which he is actually inter- 
ested. While not all of the readings 
touch upon vocations, a study of the 
topics chosen for reading over a 
three or six months’ period offers a 
very valuable clue in discovering 
fields of pupil interest that might 
not otherwise be revealed. Occasion- 
ally, an instructor will happen on a 
vocational reference which he feels 
will interest a particular group of 
students, and so requires that that 
reference be read. Such required 
readings are so spaced as not to in- 
timate to the student that his free- 
dom is being circumscribed. Again, 
instructors will make mention of vo- 
cational articles in such a way as 
to arouse student interest with the 
result that students include such 
references among their reports. 
Thus, the students are guided in 
their readings more than they real- 
ize. 

The library bulletin board can be 
used very effectively to interest stu- 
dents in reading more about various 
occupations. In utilizing this instru- 
ment, care must be taken to main- 
tain a neat and attractive board. The 
use of pictorials, lists of exact refer- 
ences, and introductory phrases and 
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remarks that catch and hold the eye, 
all play an important part in mak. 
ing the bulletin board a popular and 
worth-while source of information 
and stimulation. The originality and 
showmanship of the librarian wij] 
not suffice to make the bulletin 
board an integral phase of a voca. 
tional guidance program. The ¢o- 
operation of every member of the 
junior college faculty must be ep. 
listed. By keeping in constant touch 
with the materials included on the 
bulletin board, by making frequent 
references to these materials, and 
by making assignments that will 
necessitate consulting the board, the 
faculty soon causes the students 
to place considerable reliance upon 
this device for disseminating vo- 
cational information. 

The success of any one of the 
measures just described for increas- 
ing student interest in reading along 
vocational lines is dependent upon 
the extent to which all members of 
the teaching faculty work together. 
Even in junior colleges that are able 
to employ full-time vocational coun- 
selors, the co-operation, the interest, 
and the ingenuity of other members 
of the staff is essential. Getting jun- 
ior college students to read about 
occupations which they associate 
with personal interests and apti- 
tudes, either real or imagined, is not 
a task calling for the mysterious 
powers of a guidance specialist. In- 
stead, it is an obligation that should 
challenge the interests and best ef- 
forts of every college teacher; an 
obligation in keeping with the pro- 
fessed educational objective of ren- 
dering every college student as ne- 
gotiable an addition to society as is 
humanly possible through teacher 
guidance, interest, and understand- 
ing. 
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The Case for a Junior College Union 


DONA C. 


Because of its unique organiza- 
tion and rapid turnover of students, 
one of the problems in most junior 
colleges is that of promoting extra- 
curricular activities and what is 
usually called “college spirit.” In 
the Junior College, Highland Park, 
Michigan, this has been accom- 
plished chiefly through a student 
union building. This is a large house 
adjacent to the Junior College and 
is provided as a clubhouse by the 
local board of education for the ex- 
clusive use of junior college stu- 
dents. 

Since the Junior College is located 
in one wing of the high-school build- 
ing, it can truly be said that the es- 
tablishment of the Union twelve 
years ago has probably done more 
than any other thing to distinguish 
the Junior College from the high 
school. Students feel that an at- 
tempt is being made to provide some 
of the social life they consider part 
of the college experience. 

The Union is organized to provide 
both a recreational and study cen- 
ter. On the first floor are a lounge 
and other rooms large enough to 
serve for club meetings, teas, and 
other social functions. On the sec- 
ond floor are study and rest rooms 
for both men and women, as well as 
headquarters for the college paper, 
the band, and the intramural sports’ 
office. In the basement a recrea- 
tion room has been provided with 
ping-pong tables. 


*Instructor in English, Highland Park 
Junior College, Highland Park, Michigan. 


BOYLE* 


A cafeteria serves lunch at nomi- 
nal prices. Food is prepared in the 
kitchen of the main building and 
sent in each day and facilities are 
provided for keeping it warm. Fold- 
ing tables, which are removed after 
lunch, solve the problem of room. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
financial problem of maintaining 
the Union has been met largely 
through the liberal policy of the 
board of education. In addition to 
providing the building and the origi- 
nal furnishings, it also provides a 
director and assigns a school janitor 
to take care of the building, and a 
woman from the school kitchen to 
serve the daily lunch. 

In addition, a percentage of the 
College activity fund is allotted to 
the Union. This is supplemented by 
profits made on candy sold regu- 
larly each day, and the funds thus 
provided are used for replacements 
of furnishings and additions, such 
as a radio and magazines. 

When the Union was established, 
many citizens expressed fear that it 
might become what they termed a 
““whoopee house.” That this has not 
been the case is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the character of the person 
chosen as director. This has always 
been a woman who has had experi- 
ence as a teacher, and she is re- 
garded as a member of the faculty. 
The director supervises all social 
and recreational activities. She is 
responsible for enforcing the rules 
of the Union, and is frequently help- 
ful in getting new or timid students 
acquainted or adjusted. 
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Although the business of manag- 
ing the establishment and a great 
deal of responsibility is vested in 
the Union director, students control 
the institution through a House 
Committee of their members. Since 
the College is a two-year institution, 
both freshman and sophomore class 
presidents appoint the committee. 
The membership has been arbitra- 
rily set at six, equally divided be- 
tween men and women, with each 
class having an equal representa- 
tion. The House Committee formu- 
lates the rules for the government 
of the Union. 

These rules establish the periods 
allowed for recreation and study. 
The times the building may be used 
school and week-end nights, as well 
as the proper procedure for sched- 
uling it by organizations desiring to 
use it, are decided by the House 
Committee. It is evident from the 
general tenor of these rules that the 
student body has always been de- 
sirous of co-operating with the Col- 
lege administration in stimulating 
appropriate school spirit and a high 
standard of conduct. 

In Highland Park the student 
Union has become a valuable asset 
of the Junior College. It provides 
a center of scholastic and social ac- 
tivities which truly foster a school 
spirit which might otherwise be ab- 
sent in an institution located in a 
large center, such as we are, as a 
part of metropolitan Detroit. 





MENLO JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


Coming from as far east as Wash- 
ington, D.C., and far west as Man- 
churia, 149 students enrolling in 
Menlo (California) Junior College 
this fall top all registrations of re- 
cent years. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Latest innovation of the alert 
Hotel and Restaurant Management 
Division of the San Francisco Jyp- 
ior College was a “Question Box” 
presented under the direction of 
J. Graham Sullivan, co-ordinator of 
the division, at the monthly meet. 
ing of Charter No. 4 of the Hote] 
Greeters of America at the Fair. 
mont Hotel, Tuesday, November 16. 

Fourteen questions such as, “Why 
does a restaurant find so much diff- 
culty in serving hot coffee to the 
public?” “What causes the bitter 
taste in hot breads?” and “How do 
you know how many portions of an 
entree to prepare?” were discussed. 

Discussing their mutual prob- 
lems, the Hotel and Restaurant So- 
ciety met with instructors at the El 
Cortez Hotel Saturday, November 
13, for a special luncheon meeting. 
They included regular junior col- 
lege instructors and those from the 
outside field. President Archibald J. 
Cloud attended as a guest speaker. 
Plans were discussed for the new 
courses to be taught next semester 
and the material they are to con- 
tain.—San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege Guardsman. 





CONFERENCE ON NEUTRALITY 


The Forum Club of San Mateo 
Junior College, California, recently 
sponsored a faculty and _ student 
conference on problems of neu- 
trality. Participating in the open 
forum discussion were representa- 
tives from the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Jose State College, 
Menlo Junior College, Modesto Jun- 
ior College, Stanford University, 
University of San Francisco, and 
San Francisco Junior College. 
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The Need for Terminal Courses 


KIRBY P. WALKER* 


There is little room for doubt that 
public junior colleges in Mississippi 
are popularizing education beyond 
the high-school level if the enroll- 
ment trend in these institutions 
may be utilized as a criterion. Bul- 
letins recently released by the State 
Department of Education indicate a 
remarkable growth in enrollment 
from 1929 to 1936, the period dur- 
ing which there has been no in- 
crease in the number of public jun- 
ior colleges in the state. In 1929, 
for example, these colleges enrolled 
1,248 students; in 1936 there were 
3,271 matriculants. During the same 
time enrollments in other higher 
institutions in the state were in- 
creasing materially also. 

In the light of this trend, which 
in no way seems peculiar to Missis- 
sippi, junior college administrators 
have been advised and urged from 
time to time to give thoughtful at- 
tention to the curriculum problems 
which ensue from the democratiza- 
tion of education beyond the high- 
school level. The greater the repre- 
sentation, the greater the responsi- 
bility. Especially have educational 
leaders insisted that, in addition to 
the preparatory courses for ad- 
vanced study, there should be ample 
provisions for semiprofessional, oc- 


*Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

1 Kirby P. Walker, “Curricular Offerings 
in Mississippi,” Junior College Journal 
(January 1935), V, 177-79. 

2Idem, “A Check on Student Expecta- 


tions,” Junior College Journal (April 1936), 
VI, 345-46. 


cupational, and general courses 
which should be suitable to and 
meet the impending needs of the 
new type college student. Without 
doubt, so far as resources have per- 
mitted, many junior colleges have 
met these needs, but sight must not 
be lost of the fact that the “infancy” 
experience of most institutions has 
been that the greater part of their 
effort to become established has 
been expended in gaining recogni- 
tion from senior institutions and in 
so doing traditional practices have 
been slavishly pursued. An exami- 
nation in 1934 of curricular offer- 
ings of the public junior colleges of 
Mississippi disclosed that they were 
devoting a good part of their total 
offerings to the occupational studies, 
but even with this favorable finding 
it was suggested that the composi- 
tion of the student personnel re- 
quired that more terminal and gen- 
eral courses should be made avail- 
able. 

Two later investigations lend sup- 
port to this position. One of these 
reports, which consisted of a check 
on the educational expectations of 
the sophomores, has already been 
recounted in which it was observed 
that inappropriate curriculum 
choices by approximately one of 
every four junior college graduates 
in Mississippi called for careful 
guidance programs and adequate 
facilities to insure effective guid- 
ance.’ 

Further evidence of the necessity 
of increasing attention to the termi- 
nal courses, and if necessary the 
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neglect of some of the academic of- 
ferings, may be gained from the 
second investigation which went a 
step further than the previous study 
by checking the expectations of the 
freshmen who were in the same 
junior colleges with the sophomores 
previously studied. This study was 
made in 1936 by following up an 
inquiry made of these freshmen in 
1934 regarding their educational 
outlook and by checking to ascer- 
tain if they graduated from junior 
college in 1935 and further deter- 
mining if they entered higher insti- 
tutions in the fall of 1935. 

The figures in the accompanying 
table should arouse considerable 
concern when it is apparent that 
only one of three freshmen who ex- 
pected to attend a higher institution 
of learning was able to attain his 
objective, and even greater interest 
should be manifested in noting that 
at the very outset of their junior col- 
lege careers only half of the fresh- 
men expected to pursue their studies 
in higher institutions. 


TABLE I 


FRESHMEN OF 1934 IN MISSISSIPPI JUN- 
10oR COLLEGES WHO EXPECTED TO AT- 
TEND A HIGHER INSTITUTION, AND 
Wuo REALIZED THEIR PLANS IN 1935 

Total Men Women 

Attending junior college 
ee 1,305 708 597 

Planning in 1934 to at- 
tend a higher institu- 

a eee eee 709 420 289 

Actually enrolling in 1935 
in higher institutions 266 #149 117 


Probably most significant is the ob- 
servation that, of the freshmen of 
1934, only one of every five was to 
be found continuing his studies in a 
senior college or university in the 
fall of 1935. If these findings exist 
in other sections of the nation, with 


so few students who enter junior 
college continuing their studies jp 
higher institutions, how can junior 
colleges continue to give major em- 
phasis to their so-called preparatory 
function? How vital it is that the 
two short years of junior college 
study be devoted to adequate and 
proper training? Indeed, these 
young men and women are on the 
very threshold of active participa- 
tion in homemaking, business, and 
citizenship. 

This study also suggests that jun- 
ior college women are better able 
than men to appraise their situation 
with reference to their future plans, 
While not so optimistic as men in 
their outlook, they appear to be 
more successful in executing their 
plans. 

When tracing the students who 
actually entered higher institutions 
it was found that approximately 
two-thirds of the men attended uni- 
versities and other polytechnic 
schools, and that nine-tenths of the 
women entered liberal arts and 
teachers colleges. Considering the 
functions of these institutions and 
the usual professional and educa- 
tional plans of men and women 
their selections appear consistent. 

This report completes a two-year 
study of students enrolled in Missis- 
sippi public junior colleges. Aside 
from studies of the student person- 
nel and the curricular offerings, one 
aspect of the investigations has been 
to follow the educational careers of 
the classes of 1934 and 1935. From 
these findings it is apparent that 
courses of studies which have for 
their major purpose the preparation 
of students for advanced study are 
far from suitable for four out of five 
students who enter the institutions 
as freshmen. 
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An Experiment with a Conduct Curriculum 


Ww. FF. 


The ultimate evidence of right 
education is right conduct. Subject 
matter taught with no relation to 
effect on conduct is academic. Em- 
phasis on behavior and personality 
without consideration for basic 
knowledge is pseudo education. It 
was this simple philosophy, gener- 
ally stated and seldom practiced, 
which has guided the work of the 
Stephens College faculty in the de- 
velopment during the past four 
years of a conduct curriculum. 

This most recent work is, how- 
ever, only a more concrete expres- 
sion of a program of functional edu- 
cation which has been emphasized 
in this institution for at least twenty- 
five years. With the growth of the 
junior college and especially in con- 
nection with the emphasis now be- 
ing given to general education the 
idea that education is more than 
mental discipline and the accumu- 
lation of knowledge in the class- 
room has been awarded recognition 
by most of those who have been con- 
cerned with problems of higher edu- 
cation. 

Perhaps the most definite action 
which has been taken in the direc- 
tion of official recognition of values 
outside the mastery of facts has 
been guided by Dr. Ralph Tyler and 
others with views similar to his in 
the field of test construction and 
evaluation. In brief, these men have 
gone to the teachers and have asked 
them to define their objectives and 


* Dean of Administration, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. 


SHOFSTALL* 


then they have sought to measure 
these objectives in the most valid 
manner. 

The work of the faculty at Ste- 
phens College is like that of Tyler 
and others in that an attempt is 
first made to clearly define objec- 
tives and then to measure in terms 
of these objectives. This work dif- 
fers, however, in several ways. For 
example, the interest in measure- 
ment in Stephens College lies solely 
in its contribution to instruction. A 
second difference may be noted in 
the method for selection of objec- 
tives. Instead of asking teachers to 
state their objectives, the procedure 
was to ask them to select students 
who were achieving the objectives 
and then find out what the essential 
or critical characteristics of these 
students were. Finally, the experi- 
ment reported here bases its best 
claim for uniqueness on the fact 
that no attempt is made to limit ob- 
jectives, teaching, or measurement 
to classroom work. The student and 
her growth is the concern of this 
program. Instead of just finding out 
what the classroom teacher’s ob- 
jectives are and measuring them, a 
program is projected for finding out 
the institutional objectives and 
measuring them. 


SELECTION OF CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Two major problems which face 
every curriculum committee con- 
fronted the faculty in this program: 
first, the problem of selecting con- 
tent; and, second, the problem of 
how to teach this content. The ques- 
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tion to be answered in defining con- 
tent was, “What individual patterns 
of behavior should our students 
exhibit?” To answer this ques- 
tion the following conduct-analysis 
technique was used: 

First, the faculty listed present 
and former students who were out- 
standing from the viewpoint of both 
social and academic development. 

Second, they described in short, 
concrete statements of fact the be- 
havior of these students as they 
knew them. 

Third, these statements were as- 
sembled by a faculty committee and 
edited for obvious overlapping. 

Fourth, the resulting list was 
placed in the hands of the faculty 
members who checked those items 
applying to the outstanding students 
they had selected. 

Fifth, faculty members similarly 
checked those items which applied 
to a group of their students selected 
at random. 

Sixth, the data from the fourth 
and fifth steps were studied to de- 
termine which items were most dis- 
criminating in selecting the out- 
standing students. For example, 
items checked much more fre- 
quently for the outstanding group 
than for the other group were con- 
sidered discriminating items and 
were checked for further study. 

Seventh, the faculty rated the one 
hundred best-known students! on a 
five-point scale as follows: (a) each 
student was given a general rating 
on the basis of her all-around ex- 
cellence; (b) each student was rated 
on the basis of each of the items 
selected in the sixth step. 

Eighth, each student’s summary 


1 Each student selected was rated by at 
least twenty different faculty members. 


general rating was arrived at bh 
computing an average of all her 
general ratings. 

Ninth, each student’s summary 
rating on each item was compiled 
by averaging all her ratings on that 
item. 

Tenth, the summary ratings on 
each item were correlated with the 
summary general ratings given to 
each student for the purpose of de- 
termining which of the items were 
most closely related to general ex- 
cellence. 

Eleventh, the partial correlation 
technique was used in selecting the 
ten items most closely related to 
general excellence which least over- 
lapped each other. 

The ten items or objectives thus 
selected were tentatively used as 
determinants of the conduct cur- 
riculum. In fact, with elaboration 
into more specific terms and when 
used as the basis for instruction, 
these ten objectives are not only 
the determinants of the curriculum 
but they are the curriculum. This 
may be most clearly stated, perhaps, 
by drawing an analogy to the cur- 
riculum in creative writing. There 
are certain standards or objectives 
of good writing. The instructor pro- 
vides the environment and guidance 
by means of which the student 
achieves these standards or objec- 
tives. The objectives are, in this 
case like that of the conduct cur- 
riculum, the essence of the cur- 
riculum. 


METHOD USED IN TEACHING 


The next problem was that of 
developing a method of putting this 
general curriculum into action. Be- 
cause the content of this curriculum 
applies not only to specific courses 
but applies also to out-of-class ac- 
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tivity, the general adviser? of the 
student was selected as the co-ordi- 
nating “teacher.” 

Observation or the accumulation 
of pertinent data is basic to any 
teaching program. The immediate 
problem was, therefore, to devise 
means whereby the adviser could 
help the student know her successes 
and needs for the mastery of this 
curriculum. 

To accomplish this three forms 
were developed: first, a blank for 
collecting data from all the stu- 
dent’s teachers, her adviser, her hall 
counselor, and faculty sponsors of 
her extracurricular activities; sec- 
ond, a form (profile sheet) for sum- 
marizing this information for the 
student; and, third, a student self- 
analysis blank (see sample blank). 

Before discussing the student self- 
analysis form two other points 
should be made clear. First, the 
student and her adviser have a sum- 
mary of the results from similar 
forms filled out by every one of the 
student’s teachers, her hall coun- 
selor, her adviser, and any other 
faculty member the student cares 
to select. The observations of each 
teacher are shown on this sheet. 
Finally, after this conference a sum- 
mary report is co-operatively writ- 
ten by the student and her adviser. 
One copy of this is kept by the ad- 
viser and advisee as a basis for their 
next conference; one copy is sent to 
the student’s hall counselor; one to 


2Each student has a faculty adviser 
who is responsible for advising approxi- 
mately ten students in addition to a full- 
time teaching load. 


8Before a student is admitted she is 
visited at home by a representative of the 
college. During the first few weeks of 
college this representative is one of her 
counselors on the campus and during the 
school year he visits with her parents. 
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the college field representative ;* and 
one to the student’s parents. 


STUDENT SELF-ANALYSIS SHEET 


Directions: Below are the ten items 
according to which your work is ob- 
served by teachers, advisers, and hall 
counselors. You will rate yourself from 
one (1) to ten (10) on each item by 
placing across (x) in the proper space. 
One is low; ten is high. Take your self- 
rating to your adviser. By comparing 
it with faculty observations the two of 
you will attempt to arrive at a conclu- 
sion regarding your needs and strong 
points. 


I. 


IT. 


Il. 


IV. 


Shows awareness of broader re- 
lationships of course material.— 
My background of knowledge 
and skills does not seem adequate 
in my courses. 1.— 2.— 3.— 
4.— My background seems ade- 
quate in my courses. 5.— 6.— 
My background seems more than 
adequate. 7.— 8.— 9.— 10.— 
Works without undue supervi- 
sion and admonition. — The 
amount of work I do in my 
courses is not always average. 
1.— 2.— 3.— 4.— The amount 
of work I do is average. 5.— 6.— 
The amount of work always is 
more than average. 7.— 8.— 
9— 10.— 

Has original ideas and acts inde- 
pendently.—I do not seem to have 
the specific creative abilities that 
tend to make me able to readily 
master all my courses. 1.— 2.— 
3.— 4.— My ability seems ade- 
quate. 5.— 6.— My ability seems 


more than adequate. 7.— 8.— 
9— 10.— 
Masters subject matter.— My 


knowledge or skill as shown by 
tests of all kinds does not always 
seem adequate. 1— 2.— 3.— 
4.— My knowledge or skill seems 
adequate in all courses. 5.— 6.— 
My knowledge or skill seems 
more than adequate. 7.— 8.— 
9— 10.— 
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V. Is enthusiastic and interested in 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


courses.—lI do not generally show 
enthusiasm and interest in my 
courses. 1.— 2.— 3.— 4— I 
generally show interest and en- 
thusiasm in my courses. 5.— 
6.— I show much interest and 
enthusiasm. 7.— 8.— 9.— 10.— 
Enters into social life of school 
desirable for her.—My social life 
does not seem properly balanced 
or selected, as far as my needs 
are concerned. 1.— 2.— 3.— 
4.— My social life seems ade- 
quate. 5. — 6.— My social life 
is making a significant contribu- 
tion to my growth. 7.— 8.— 
9.— 10.— 

Considers and appreciates rights 
and interests of others.—I find it 
difficult to conform to school 
regulations or to consider others. 
1— 2— 3.— 4.— My citizen- 
ship or consideration for others 
is satisfactory. 5.— 6.— I seem 
to be a leader in citizenship and 
I give special attention to the 
interests of others. 7.— 8.— 9.— 
10.— 

Follows desirable individual plan 
of time allotment. I am not en- 
tirely satisfied with the use I 
make of my time. 1.— 2.— 3.— 
4.— My time allotment is satis- 
factory. 5.— 6.—. The time I 
am spending on the various ac- 
tivities is the proper amount for 
my optimum growth. 7.— 8.— 
9— 10.— 

Creates a favorable impression 
in social life-—My voice, conver- 
sation, grooming, posture, and/or 
manners are detrimental to my 
impression on others and could 
be improved. 1.— 2.— 3.— 4.— 
These characteristics are satis- 
factory. 5.— 6.— One or more 
of these characteristics help me 
to make a particularly favorable 





impression on others. 7.— 8.— 
9.— 10.— 
. Displays original ideas and int- 


tiative (out of class).—I do not 


display leadership or active ¢. 
operation. 1.— 2.— 3.— 4— | 
display some leadership and/or 
active co-operation. 5.— 6 
I display an unusual amount of 
leadership and/or active co-op. 
eration. 7.— 8.— 9.— 10.— 








Advisee 





Adviser 





Date Time 


TYPES OF PROGRESS REPORTS 


The success of this program de- 
pends much upon its official recog. 
nition. Equally important, however, 
are the details which give assurance 
that the plan is a fact and not a 
fancy. One way to indicate that the 
plan is in action is to quote several 
of the co-operative reports which 
are addressed to the student’s par- 
ents each six weeks. 


I. *s subject-matter ratings are 
not very good, but she has talked to 
her instructors and understands more 
clearly what is expected of her. She 
feels she has improved in Spanish 
lately. Her instructor in Zodlogy is 
checking her notes to be sure that they 
are complete and that she understands 
her work. In English, she ought to be 
able to do superior speech work. Her 
instructor believes she has good ideas 
and does work without being asked. 
She is very fond of her Government 
course, and is doing outstanding work. 
The extra-classroom work she has en- 
tered is very interesting. She is going 
to give a short talk to the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club. If she can bring her subject- 
matter ratings up, she will have a well- 
balanced program, one from which 
she should get a great deal. 

II. reports that she has lately 
been going to Mr. for help and 
suggestions in French, and that she is 
now understanding the work much 
better. Her difficulty was due largely 
to weakness in pronunciation and 
phonetics. She finds Humanities difl- 
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cult, partly, I suspect, because of un- 
familiarity with art and music terms, 
since our vocabulary tests for these 
terms indicate she did not do as well 
as the average. Her high standing in 
Social Problems is something to be 
proud of and is evidence of her inter- 
est and work in this course. She en- 
joys it very much, and she also likes 
Jodlogy quite well. For any junior 
there is a problem of adjusting herself 
to the many possible activities at Ste- 
phens and of learning to distribute 
time between them. She is making a 
very favorable impression socially, and 
it is my opinion that she will be doing 
superior class work before the year 
is over. 

Ill. says the “incomplete” in 
Interior Decoration is due to some 
work which was not in on time. She 
is having quite a bit of trouble to ad- 
just her time so as to meet the re- 
quirements of this class. We have 
talked it over, but have not yet made a 
definite decision as to just what to do. 
We have planned a time schedule 
which she will follow. Mr. and 
Miss both say that she shows 
originality and talent and she is en- 
joying this work very much as well as 
her work in music. 

IV. found that the course in 
Play Production was not the sort of 
thing in which she was interested. It 
involved too much mechanical work 
and required too much reading of 
plays. Near the end of the six weeks 
she dropped it, and has since enrolled 
in Radio which she enjoys immensely. 
She is particularly interested in her 
French, and says she has learned as 
much in the first six weeks as she did 
in an entire year in high school. She 
has been doing some work on the 
school paper, and expects to enter the 
photography hobby group. She seems 
to be getting a well-rounded taste of 
college life. 

V. ’s work is very satisfac- 
tory except for two subjects—Art and 
Mathematics. As her Mathematics 
teacher (as well as adviser) I feel that 
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has more ability in Mathematics 
than her class work shows and I have 
urged her to participate more freely 
in class discussion and to revise her 
methods of study. Since her Art 
teacher has indicated he believes she 
is capable of better work than she is 
doing in Art, I suggested that she de- 
vote more time to both subjects, espe- 
cially since she says that she is particu- 
larly interested in these two subjects. 
I am very much pleased that she re- 
ceived a good scholastic rating in Hu- 
manities. 





It may be noted that these gen- 
eral comments summarize evidence 
of emphasis upon a conduct cur- 
riculum. Before these comments 
were written it is obvious that var- 
ied activities, conferences, teach- 
ing procedures, and student-teacher 
attitudes were necessary on the part 
of both faculty and students. The 
particular sample reports selected 
are from those written the second 
six weeks’ period of the current 
school year. 

In addition to such general com- 
ments, the report to parents gives 
the following information: (1) stu- 
dent’s general scholastic standing 
(average of subject-matter ratings) ; 
(2) student’s general standing (a 
general rating including social as 
well as_ scholastic adjustment); 
(3) curricular program (list of 
courses taken, together with a grade 
in each); (4) extra-curricular pro- 
gram (list of activities participated 
in); (5) statement regarding stu- 
dent’s future plans. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


Faculty committees are continu- 
ally working in defining the ten 
areas of the conduct curriculum. 
These committees constantly stress, 
however, the principle that any cur- 
riculum to be effective must be ap- 
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plicable to the individual student. 
Because of this all advisers are 
urged to emphasize guidance rather 
than rating. The profile sheet, for 
example, shows the student that 
certain faculty members have “sug- 
gestions” of a positive nature. In 
the last analysis, therefore, stand- 
ards are set, the student is made 
conscious of these standards, and 
she is given help in achieving them. 
But again, the reader must be re- 
minded that these standards are not 
fixed. The procedures as previously 
described for determining curricu- 
lum items are used each year to 
revise them. This curriculum can- 
not and must not be static. 

A second aspect of this program 
is the participation of student both 
in developing and teaching the cur- 
riculum. At present, student com- 
mittees parallel all faculty commit- 
tees and it is expected that in the 
future students will play an in- 
creasing part in improving the pro- 
gram. 

The most significant considera- 
tion in this curriculum is the official 
recognition given to the plan. The 
conduct curriculum is considered 
equal in value to the so-called aca- 
demic curriculum. Tests are being 
developed in conduct as well as in 
the academic areas. Graduation 
may depend as much upon success 
in this curriculum as upon credits. 
Honors are given with success in 
this curriculum as a basis as often 
as they are given with grades as a 
basis. 

The relationship between this 
curriculum and the academic cur- 
riculum is, however, not as remote 
as casual consideration might im- 
ply. A curriculum correct in its sub- 
ject matter is as necessary to the 
conduct curriculum as the right 


itinerary is to the traveler. On the 
other hand, a curriculum right in 
its subject matter without the con- 
duct curriculum is as useless as the 
right itinerary is to the nouveay 
riche traveler. Stating this relation. 
ship completely by analogy, it isn’t 
the roads one travels but the things 
one sees and does while on the road 
which make the traveling educa- 
tional. 


DIFFICULTIES IN PRACTICE 


Putting this conduct curriculum 
into operation has not been without 
difficulties. The most persistent of 
these has been that of keeping the 
individual student in mind and 
avoiding a stereotyped behavior pat- 
tern to which the faculty would ex- 
pect all to conform. Regardless of 
difficulty, all standards had to be 
stated in terms of individuals. For 
example, it was necessary, and still 
is necessary, constantly to empha- 
size that by “‘wise use of time” is 
meant wise use of time for a par- 
ticular student. There is no single 
pattern of desirable use of time. In 
other words, this program like 
many others has its greatest danger 
in its application. At Stephens Col- 
lege, because the philosophy is cen- 
tered on students the danger is felt 
to lie in the direction of too much 
mechanization. 

A second real difficulty is the 
tendency of many faculty members 
to be subject-matter centered. It is 
easy to get teachers to admit that 
personality and conduct are impor- 
tant; but to get them to admit that 
personality and conduct are the di- 
rect concern of the college or unl- 
versity is, to say the least, very 
difficult. Insurmountable as _ this 
difficulty may seem, it can be over- 
come especially if a faculty has an 
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experimental attitude and is accus- 
tomed to co-operative activity. 


EVALUATION 


Instructional procedures’ are 
changing from those which are 
subject-matter centered to those 
which are student centered. This is, 
of course, inherent in the plan. For 
example, no teacher can teach by a 
purely lecture method if he must 
report on the amount of work his 
students are doing. Furthermore, 
teachers who are reporting on the 
interest shown by students must 
eventually become conscious of the 
subject matter in relation to student 
needs. Likewise, if the teacher is 
required to be conscious of student 
background his courses are likely to 
consider student abilities. For these 
and other reasons teaching method 
and even course content were af- 
fected by the conduct curriculum. 

Teachers and students are having 
increased personal contact. The 
profile sheet which each student re- 
ceives indicates that teachers either 
“have suggestions” for her or have 
made specific commendatory obser- 
vations. This results in many 
student-teacher conferences regard- 
ing student progress and develop- 
ment. 

Guidance and adjustment are be- 
coming a continuous process be- 
cause significant observations are 
constantly being made and reported 
to students. For example, the stu- 
dent’s background and interest in 
each course are constantly scruti- 
nized and discussed. It is not un- 
common for a student who is pass- 
ing all of her courses to become 
conscious that she is not taking the 
right courses, because, for example, 
her profile sheet shows that her 
teachers believe she is passing by 


Sheer effort rather than ability. 
Likewise, the student’s social pro- 


- gram is regularly a topic for discus- 


sion. She may disagree with her 
adviser and other faculty members 
regarding the use she is making of 
her time but the mere fact that the 
subject is constantly before the stu- 
dent leads in the direction of adjust- 
ments when necessary. It is when 
supplemented by objective tests and, 
as the occasion demands, expert ad- 
vice that this continuing program of 
guidance and adjustments, which is 
based upon personal if not expert 
knowledge, has been found to be 
most effective. 


SUM MARY 


Statements of objectives are im- 
portant in reorganized programs of 
general education; even more im- 
portant, however, is the actual rec- 
ognition given such objectives. The 
objectives of new plans invariably 
stress “the whole student,” the “‘ad- 
justment of the individual to life,” 
and complete living. Too seldom, 
however, do the new programs 
themselves actually stress such 
ends. One method of recognizing 
these objectives is to use them in 
charting student progress and in de- 
termining graduation requirements. 
If the college catalogue lists objec- 
tives relating to the all-around de- 
velopment of the student, and if 
graduation requirements are never- 
theless determined on the basis of 
only intellectual attainment, stu- 
dents and faculty members will 
naturally place undue emphasis 
upon the objective. At Stephens Col- 
lege, through the use and recogni- 
tion of the conduct curriculum, ef- 
forts are being made to emphasize 
the growth and development of the 
total personality of the student. 














What Social Science in Junior College? 


HENRY B. HALL* 


The teaching of the social sci- 
ences has been much discussed dur- 
ing the last forty years; especially 
the last dozen years. This discus- 
sion, at the present time, is being 
carried on from two different prem- 
ises. One group of proponents is 
talking about the social sciences as 
they are understood by university 
scholars and research men, while 
the other group is thinking about 
information that may be useful 
to young people in making their 
way in life. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let us 
admit the eminent and, in certain 
aspects, the pre-eminent place of the 
scholar in the educational scheme. 
We are much more interested, how- 
ever, in the bearing of accumulated 
knowledge upon our existence as 
men and women today than in 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 
The university savant who stops 
short at presenting his “findings” 


* Headmaster, Southwest Military In- 
stitute, Los Angeles, California. 

1 Professor W. E. Dodd, Chicago Univer- 
sify Yearbook of the National Council for 
Social Studies, 1931, chap. I. 

2 Bakersfield, Brawley, Central, Chaffey, 
Citrus, Compton, Fresno, Fullerton, Glen- 
dale, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Marin, Mo- 
desto, Pasadena, Pomona, Porterville, 
Reedley, Riverside, San Jose, San Mateo, 
Santa Ana, Santa Monica, Sacramento, 
Ventura, Yuba County. 

8 These are not a complete list of offer- 
ings. There are many titles found only in 
one or two institutions, as Great Ameri- 
cans, Great Business Leaders, International 
Relations, Public Control of Business, 
Consumers Problems, and so forth. 


has performed a valuable service: 
but when he promulgates a doctrine 
which denies both the capability and 
the obligation’ of historian and po- 
litical scientist to offer judgment, 
opinion, and advice regarding the 
solution of current social problems, 
he stultifies himself; and, what is 
more important, he engenders aq 
reasonable skepticism on the part of 
the taxpaying layman as to his es- 
sential usefulness. It is not denied 
that some university professors have 
conceived their social obligations in 
the more practical light; still it re- 
mains true that the university atti- 
tude is essentially that of the de- 
tached, fact-finding, disinterested 
scholar. Unquestionably, thinking 
men and women are demanding that 
the social scientist put his mind to 
practical application of his knowl- 
edge. This is a societal imperative 
and is not only reasonable but in- 
evitable. 

In the junior college this demand 
can be met by “terminal courses” 
designed specially for these practi- 
cal objectives. What are the junior 
colleges doing in this respect and 
what opportunities have they to 
further extend their offerings in 
terminal social science courses? 
Table I summarizes social science 
courses offered in twenty-five Cali- 
fornia junior colleges? during 1934 
to 1936. In the catalogues these 
courses are not all listed under the 
same titles, but those covering sub- 
stantially the same ground have 
been put under one title.® 
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What Social Science in Junior College? 


When subjects of instruction are 
presented in at least three different 
catalogues, they have been included 
in the list. The ten courses in the 
first group are all university prepar- 
atory subjects.* The total hours of 
university preparatory offerings out- 
weigh terminal courses almost five 
to one. 

The salient point of this array of 
junior college curricula offerings is 
the overwhelming predominance of 
courses designed for students tak- 
ing their first two years of univer- 
sity work at the junior college, and 
the relative paucity of courses suited 
particularly to the needs of terminal 
students. 

Explanation of this unbalanced 
program is obvious; the junior col- 
lege, as the equivalent of a two- 
year lower division of the univer- 
sity, must meet the requirements 
of the university departments of the 
social sciences®>—hence these intro- 
ductory courses in history, political 
science, economics, sociology, and 
psychology. 

Nevertheless, it is pertinent to our 
discussion to notice that the greater 
number of junior college students 
do not continue on to the university; 


4 This classification is purely objective: 
that is, these courses are the ones which 
are usually prerequisite for advanced uni- 
versity work in history, government, or 
economics. That they might be organized 
into useful terminal courses is not denied. 
The question is, how shall we select the 
more desirable inclusions in the curricu- 
lum; and the point made is, that upper- 
division university requirements are not 
valid determinants. 

5 J.B. Davis, “A Challenge to the Public 
Junior College,” Junior College Journal 
(February 1937), VII, 225-26. 

6W. C. Eells, “Intentions of Junior 


College Students,” Junior College Journal 
(October 1936), VII, 16-18. 
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that one-half to three-quarters of 
them are or should be terminal stu- 
dents;® that it is for these students 
primarily that the junior college is 
supported at public expense; and 
that, if it is possible, some better 
provision for end courses in the so- 
cial sciences ought to be made for 
this type student. 


TABLE I 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CourSES OFFERED IN 25 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES, 


1934-36 

Col- Total 

Courses leges Hours 

University Preparatory ........ 986 
European History ............ 25 
Principles of Economics ...... 25 
History of Americans ......... 22 
Political Science .......ccccccee 22 
tc teen cnen ns eens ait 19 
en eiee es endineeed 19 
0 6 eee e eee eeeaas 19 
Bee BENMOOEW 2c cccccccccces 14 
Economic History ............ 13 
Money and Banking........... 9 

ee 480 
Commercial Law ...ccccccecce 17 
Business Principles .......... 16 
PED kv vcunnecencsnns 14 
SE si. cecnedenseceaunee 11 
PD Utes ederencunnnnes 8 
Economic Geography ......... 7 
Business Economics .......... 5 

PE setbrdcedesnneonnenesas 208 
Social Problems .............. 18 
Recent World History......... 12 
Pacific Coast History.......... 11 
Brief Psychology ............ 10 
Social Science Survey......... 6 
Great Personalities ........... 5 
Recent American History...... 3 
American History............. 3 
EE 10 


As used here, “terminal course” 
is descriptive of all courses of study 
which have for their chief purpose 
the achievement of objectives for 
the students who are completing 
their formal education with the two 
years of junior college work. Courses 
of this type plainly are not con- 
cerned with upper-division prerequi- 
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sites:? they are concerned with mat- 
ters of practical value and of imme- 
diate, social interest to young men 
and women about to start out pad- 
dling their own canoes. Note the 
titles: Social Problems, Recent His- 
tory, Short Course in Psychology, 
United States History, Recent Amer- 
ican History, Great Personages, So- 
cial Science Orientation, and Pa- 
cific Coast History. Take, for ex- 
ample, Pacific Coast History and 
Great Personages: the former deals 
with a part of the earth peculiarly 
interesting to Californians, and 
gives to the student a knowledge of 
his own local territory, which is es- 
sential to an understanding of local 
civic problems; the latter offers a 
one-semester course through which 
one can perhaps obtain, in a short 
time, a more lasting knowledge of 
general history and of great events 
significant in interpreting present 
conditions than in almost any other 
way. American history is important, 
especially so if one realizes the ex- 
tent to which the secondary schools 
in the lower grades have substituted 
“current events” for civics and his- 
tory, and have gone in for the study 
of foreign cultures and foreign at- 
titudes. At least it is provocative of 
thought to contemplate the relative 
importance placed by certain school 
systems on world events, and on 
Russian, Italian, German, French, 


7 Good courses in European history and 
principles of economics and American his- 
tory may be satisfactory terminal courses 
if the emphasis is directed to practical 
modern problems rather than to meeting 
upper-division requirements. 

8 This is not to be misunderstood as in 
any way a criticism of the new curricula 
of the secondary schools; it is, however, 
indicative of opportunities for the junior 
college. 
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and Oriental political and cultura] 
norms on the one hand and Amerj. 
can norms on the other. Here are 
opportunities for the junior eg. 
lege, through its terminal socig] 
Science courses, to round out the 
partial historical and social under. 
standing imparted by the high 
schools.® 

Counting all courses which can be 
listed properly under social science, 
we find (outside of those which are 
chiefly introductory to upper-divi- 
sion study) only four courses widely 
offered. These are: Social Problems, 
offered in 18 colleges; Recent His. 
tory, in 12; Pacific Coast History, 
in 11; and a short course in psychol- 
ogy in 10. These offerings are found 
chiefly in the large institutions. For 
example: Pacific Coast History is 
offered in none of the colleges with 
student enrollment under 500; in 
but three of the colleges of 500 to 
999 enrollment; and in eight of over 
1,000 enrollment. Likewise, Social 
Problems appears in only two col- 
leges of less than 500; in six colleges 
of 500 to 999; and in ten of over 
1,000. Further than these, the only 
terminal social science courses in 
institutions smaller than 1,000 are: 
Recent World History, in 4; short 
psychology course, in 4; Recent 
American History, in 1; Great Per- 
sonalities, in 1; and Social Survey, 
in 1. 

Of the sixty-eight times these 
terminal courses are given, they are 
offered in colleges of over 1,000 stu- 
dents forty-six times, and in colleges 
with 500 to 999 students, eighteen 
times, and in colleges of less than 
500 students, only four times. 

Three commercial courses might 
be added as social science studies: 
Business Principles, given 16 times; 
Business Economics, 5 times; and 
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What Social Science in Junior College? 


Commercial Law, 17 times. These 
three commercial courses are offered 
twenty-one times in colleges of the 
1,000 class, eleven times in colleges 
of the 500 to 999 class, and six 
times in colleges of less than 500 
students. 

It is precisely in the smaller in- 
stitutions that the need for the ter- 
minal social science courses is most 
urgent. In the small junior college, 
as the center of cultural life of the 
community, such courses are indis- 
pensable in meeting the demands 
not only of regular students but also 
of adult groups, to help them under- 
stand better their social environ- 
ment. In the larger institutions, 
there are students enough to de- 
mand and funds enough to em- 
ploy a faculty of sufficient size to 
cover both university and terminal 
courses. But in the smaller colleges 
a choice must be made between the 
two, and it is a mistake to ignore 
the terminal function of these in- 
stitutions. Of course the university 
preparatory schedule should not be 
abandoned. Nevertheless, one may 
seriously question whether it may 
not, with profit to all concerned, be 
cut to a minimum, and all available 
remaining resources put to work 
developing activities in the interests 
of terminal students. 

There is indeed little reason for 
the prevalent, one-sided distribu- 
tion of subjects of instruction in the 
social sciences. Assuming that the 
junior colleges wish to continue 
their university preparatory work, 
it is not necessary that they should 
do it to the virtual exclusion of 
terminal social science courses. They 
can do it on a practical, minimum 
offering. This would include: Euro- 
pean history, political science, eco- 
nomics, and perhaps psychology. 
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But at least one instructor should be 
free to turn attention to courses in 
history, economics, and political sci- 
ence which would seek to round 
out the terminal student’s cultural 
background. 

A few practical problems follow: 
The examples of possible modifica- 
tions apply to certain typical insti- 
tutions and obviously might be in- 
fluenced by other factors not directly 
associated with curriculum prob- 
lems. They are meant only to be 
suggestive to junior college adminis- 
trators. 

At Junior College X,® there is a 
profusion of music offerings, in- 
cluding such items as advanced 
harmony, advanced musicianship, 
form and analysis, conducting, ca- 
pella, individual instruction in vio- 
lin, piano, and brass and wood-wind 
instruments. Among the social sci- 
ence courses, economic history and 
either psychology or philosophy pos- 
sibly could be dropped without too 
great a loss to richness and variety 
of the curriculum, and in their stead, 
recent American history, social sci- 
ence survey, recent world history, 
and social and political problems 
substituted. Both the social science 
and the English departments could 
use more instructors; it is conceiv- 
able that an adjustment could be 
made by omitting some of the 
courses in music and thus making 
available money for these other 
needs. 

At Junior College Y, Latin is of- 
fered. Why? Does it not need to 
be defended? The college has a large 
home-economics faculty, offering 
courses such as Foreign Foods, His- 
tory of Costumes, Family Rela- 


9 Colleges X, Y, and Z are among those 
whose curricula form the basis of this 
discussion. 
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tions (duplicating Social Problems), 
Home Entertainment. The first two 
and the last of these are courses 
whose practical value at least may 
be questioned. Both philosophy and 
psychology are given; and also so- 
ciology, all full-year courses. One 
of these, perhaps two, could reason- 
ably give way to American History, 
Recent American and World His- 
tory, Pacific Coast History, Great 
Personalities, and Social Science 
Survey courses. It is not improbable 
that the cost of one of the home- 
economics faculty could be more 
profitably applied in such a sug- 
gested readjustment. 

At Junior College Z, there are 
five foreign-language teachers. Of 
course the university entrance re- 
quirements for foreign languages 
are still one of the reasons why 
they are retained in our public 
schools. What the American stu- 
dent gets, outside of some cultural 
appreciations, is a fair reading 
knowledge. Their utility, excepting 
Spanish, is perhaps questionable. In 
the case under consideration, if 
Latin and German were dropped 
and Spanish and French retained, 
the appropriation for one instructor 
would be released for the social sci- 
ences. Among the social science 
subjects, either philosophy or psy- 
chology might be displaced by a 
more practical subject. 

Conditions in several other junior 
colleges suggest the articulation of 
social science offerings with the so- 
cial studies programs of the high 
schools which contribute to the jun- 
ior college student body. This may 
mean rounding out a sequence of 
studies with recognized courses in 
European and American history, or 
it may involve a thoroughgoing re- 
organization, so that, from the 


seventh to the fourteenth grades, 
there shall be a continuous develop- 
ment of factual knowledge and of 
critical appreciation of our present- 
day social, economic, and political 
systems. 

This brief study serves to remind 
us that the specific defects in the 
organization of the social sciences 
at the junior colleges, especially at 
the small colleges, center around the 
fact that too much time is given to 
university preparatory work. The 
predominant function of the junior 
college should be recognized as that 
of offering terminal courses of study 
for the benefit of the majority of 
its students as well as for adults in 
the community. These two objec- 
tives are worthy of careful consider- 
ation in planning the junior college 
curriculum. 





STUDY PERIODICALS 


The college English classes of 
Kemper Junior College, Missouri, 
have adopted the study of periodical 
literature this year. The idea he- 
hind this plan is that since the ma- 
jority of people do read the more 
popular periodicals, it is essential 
that they form some standards by 
which the relative value of the dif- 
ferent magazines may be judged. 
The English classes plan to investi- 
gate and study the entire range of 
periodical literature from Fortune 
to the pulp magazines. The classes 
will study and criticize the different 
parts of a magazine separately as 
well as observing it as a whole. In 
this way the periodicals may be 
rated according to the grade of the 
different components of each. It is 
hoped that future classes may be 
able to conduct surveys of news- 
papers, moving pictures, and radio 
programs in the same manner. 
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Qualifications of the Junior College Faculty 
SALVATORE RUSSO* 


The question is often raised 
whether junior college officials 
should put a premium on graduate 
study and select their faculties from 
Doctors of Philosophy. Many edu- 
cators object to this academic re- 
spect for advanced degrees because 
they feel that too great an emphasis 
is put on research and not enough 
on teaching ability. They point to 
the dearth of good teachers in col- 
leges and the plethora of scholars. 
It is well known that proficiency in 
research is not patent proof of a 
latent ability to teach, and, conver- 
sely, that a good teacher is not nec- 
essarily a good scholar. This objec- 
tion is usually advanced by teachers 
who do not fully appreciate the dif- 
ference in purpose between second- 
ary education and institutions of 
higher learning. 


The primary function of a high-. 


school teacher is instruction of the 
pupils in his care. He is paid to put 
the subject “across.” The success- 
ful teacher may be praised for stim- 
ulating interest and arousing enthu- 
siasm; he may be commended for 
his patience and foresight, for the 
ingenuity that he shows in present- 
ing his subject matter in various 
lights or from different angles; he 
may be honored because he teaches 
by example and constitutes a living 
model for the others to follow. But 
his success as a teacher rests ulti- 
mately upon his ability to teach the 
Students and get them to pass the 


* Instructor in Philosophy, Auburn Col- 
legiate Center, 104 North Street, Auburn, 
New York. 


course. This is the sine qua non of 
all high-school teaching. 

The purpose of the university in- 
structor is not so simple; he must 
make contributions to knowledge as 
well as instruct his students. The 
faculty is expected to widen our in- 
tellectual horizon and increase our 
knowledge; it must find new facts, 
formulate new principles, document 
and verify new theories. If the uni- 
versities did not address themselves 
to this task, from what source could 
we expect it? A few of the large in- 
dustries maintain experimental lab- 
oratories, but their contribution is 
small and related to gainful enter- 
prises. Were it not for the universi- 
ties, our factual knowledge as well 
as our intellectual outlook would 
not differ materially from that of 
the past century. Somebody must 
make experiments in pomology and 
apiculture if we are to cope with 
modern’ agricultural problems; 
somebody must experiment with 
atoms and electrodes if we are not 
to teach the physics of Democritus 
and Dalton. 

In partial fulfillment for a doc- 
torate, each scholar is asked to 
make a contribution to knowledge 
as a basic feature of his graduate 
study. This may be in the form of 
an experiment, a discovery, an ex- 
position, a critical study, or a com- 
mentary on an important subject; 
editing and translating are often 
done for a Master’s degree. The im- 
portance of this work is evident be- 
cause the subject matter of the vari- 
ous branches of knowledge must be 
collated, organized, and interpreted 
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before they are capable of being 
taught in the high school or college. 

The other task of a university in- 
structor is to teach this information 
to the students. In this respect his 
duties are similar to those of the 
high-school teacher, except that he 
takes a more passive attitude, since 
he expects greater initiative and a 
more critical attitude on the part of 
the students. They are encouraged 
to shift and grub for themselves. 
Whether this is a desirable feature 
for underclassmen is another prob- 
lem, and not pertinent to our dis- 
cussion. This independence of the 
student makes mediocre teaching 
less a liability in college than in 
high school where teaching is the 
sole task. 

The junior college stands as a 
bridge between the _ traditional 
schools of secondary education and 
the universities, and is in a position 
to incorporate the merits of each 
system and yet avoid the evils of 
both. High schools have to put all 
their emphasis on the art of teach- 
ing, on the presentation of factual 
material which is found in the text- 
books, with little critical evaluation 
on the part of the pupil or teacher. 
College teachers are usually too 
much interested in their experi- 
ments, their advanced students, or 
in the papers they are preparing for 
the periodicals or the next conven- 
tion to consider adequately the 
needs of the underclassmen. Often 
they are taught by graduate stu- 
dents who are working for their 
doctorates. This is a concession to 
pedagogy, as well as an economic 
measure, to give graduate students 
some actual teaching experience as 
a part of the training. 

Junior colleges should put equal 
stress on teaching ability and on 


preparation and graduate training. 
Instructors should not be expecteq 
to continue their research or conduct 
experiments while teaching at the 
junior college, for this demands 
time and equipment not usually at 
their disposal. Such work can best 
be left to universities which are bet- 
ter adapted and prepared to pursue 
such work. But this does not mean 
that the junior college teacher 
should not have the best training 
available and not be acquainted 
with the best and latest develop- 
ments in his field. 

The junior college should seek to 
combine the principles of good 
teaching with sound scholarship, 
The teacher must be not only an 
able instructor, but he must also be 
one who is competent to keep 
abreast of the times, and not have 
to rely on digests and simplifica- 
tions, nor to resort to encyclopedias 
for his information. Otherwise the 
junior college courses will tend to 
be superficial, they will lack the at- 
tention to detail, and the perspec- 
tive that comes from an intensive 
study. The instructor may never 
have an opportunity to teach grad- 
uate courses, but his experience 
will enrich his elementary courses, 
The teacher of history, for example, 
because of his experience in the art 
of historical research, can investi- 
gate the primary sources upon 
which the textbook is based and 
evaluate the interpretation of his- 
tory that he has to teach in the 
classroom. The instructor who has 
earned his doctorate has, in addi- 
tion to a broad knowledge of his 
field, the mastery of several specific 
branches, which should enable him 
better to point out the basal assump- 
tions and implications of the prob- 
lems at hand. 
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PHI SIGMA ALPHA CHANGES 


Phi Sigma Alpha, the national 
honorary social science society for 
junior colleges, has affiliated with 
Zeta Sigma Pi, the same kind of a 
society but not limited exclusively 
to junior colleges. The secretary of 
Zeta Sigma Pi is Dr. R. D. MacNitt, 
of Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio. Five junior colleges are in- 
cluded in the chapter roli of eighteen 
institutions which constitute the 
larger organization. The junior col- 
leges are Grand Junction Junior 
College, Colorado; West Georgia Col- 
lege; Taft Junior College, Califor- 
nia; Beckley College, West Virginia; 
and Santa Ana Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. 


SEMIPROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Recognition of the value of su- 
perior work in so-called semipro- 
fessional courses for university 
credit is shown by a recent action 
of the University of California. 
Hereafter students with satisfactory 
records of work in certain of these 
courses at Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege will be granted advanced stand- 
ing by the University of California 
both at Berkeley and at Los Angeles. 

The action of the University, ap- 
proved October 21, 1937, announc- 
ing this important decision is 
worded as follows: 


1. In recognition of the high grading 
standards of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, it is recommended to the Board 
of Admissions that the University ac- 
cept their semiprofessional grade of 
“C” in removing both subject and 
scholarship deficiencies. It is under- 


stood that only those semiprofessional 
courses which are of academic char- 
acter will be used for the purpose 
of removing deficiencies, and these 
courses must be approved by the ad- 
mission officer of the University. 

2. In recognition of the unusually 
high standards maintained in Los An- 
geles Junior College semiprofessional 
courses, it is recommended that di- 
rector of admissions (and the registrar 
of the Junior College) be authorized to 
re-evaluate the semiprofessional units 
of those students who have maintained 
a “C” average or higher for one year 
at the University (or in the certificate 
group of the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege), allowing advanced standing for 
those courses (with grades of “A” or 
“B”) approved by the Board of Ad- 
missions. It is understood that this 
applies to students who used their 
semiprofessional courses as a founda- 
tion for more advanced work in the 
University and who, in the more ad- 
vanced work, demonstrated that they 
can carry on successfully. 


Concerning this new departure in 
the recognition of this important 
phase of junior college education, 
Rosco C. Ingalls, Director of Los 
Angeles Junior College, says: 


The men and women on this faculty, 
former students, and graduates are 
commended for establishing and main- 
taining high standards in their col- 
lege work. This achievement has 
brought distinctive recognition from 
the University of California to Los 
Angeles Junior College. Our semipro- 
fessional courses now have a new and 
strengthened position with educa- 
tional institutions. We acknowledge, 
with gratitude, the honor conferred 
upon this college by the policy re- 
cently adopted by the Committee on 
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Admissions at the University of Cali- 
fornia both at Berkeley and at Los An- 
geles. This new policy established a 
procedure for accepting with lower- 
division credit specified semiprofes- 
sional courses completed with grade of 
“A” or “B.” We give our apprecia- 
tion to the University leaders who 
have made possible the new relation- 
ship and the extended prestige that 
will result for our educational pro- 
gram. 


‘““MESSIAH” PRESENTED 


Students in the a cappella choir 
of University Junior College, Ton- 
kawa, Oklahoma, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Rhoda M. Sharp, pre- 
sented The Messiah as part of their 
annual Christmas program. 


WESTERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


The ninth annual convention of 
the Western Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech was held at Denver, 
Colorado, November 22-24. At the 
junior college section, of which 
Fern A. Young, of Snow College, 
Utah, was chairman, three addresses 
were given. Miss Young spoke on 
“Articulation between High School 
and College”; William C. Kauffman, 
of Gila Junior College, Arizona, re- 
ported on “Standards”; and Shel- 
don Hayden, of Santa Monica 
Junior College, California, dlis- 
cussed “Administering Extracur- 
ricular Speech Activities.” 


GROWTH IN BERGEN COUNTY 


Marked improvements have fol- 
lowed the location of the Junior Col- 
lege of Bergen County (New Jersey) 
on its new campus at Teaneck. A 
new science laboratory has been 
built which will care for 75 students 
per period. It has every modern con- 
venience, including gas, electricity, 
cold-water and sewer connections to 


every table with proper drainage jn 
easy access of each pupil, and some 
of the tables also have steam copn- 
nections. The window area is suff- 
cient for the darkest days and the 
electric lighting is the very last word 
in efficiency as designed by our Pub- 
lic Service. The building is air-con- 
ditioned and heated by a gas fur- 
nace. A large supply room is a part 
of the plant, as is a private office for 
the instructors. The library has 
been improved through the installa- 
tion of halophane stack-lighting hy 
which every book is perfectly lighted 
from the top of the stack to the bot- 
tom, and from one end to the other. 
A campaign has just been organ- 
ized which is expected to raise a 
minimum of $50,000. It is expected 
that the registration for the year 
will run well over four hundred 
students. 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE CROWDED 


Every available vacancy in the 
student body of Schreiner Institute 
(Texas) has been filled for the 1937- 
38 session, according to Registrar 
Frederick H. Junkin. The boarding 
facilities of the institute are taxed 
to capacity. A total of 324 students 
enrolled at the opening of college. 
While the total enrollment does not 
show any appreciable gain over last 
year, it is due to the fact that there 
is no more room in the dormitories 


‘and dining hall for additional stu- 


dents. Henceforth, the enrollment 
will have to remain about the same 
until extra facilities for boarding 
students can be added. 


RESIGNATION OF DR. DENBIGH 


Dr. John H. Denbigh, since 1918 
principal of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute in Brooklyn, New York, 
has presented his resignation to the 
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trustees. A statement made by 
Lewis W. Francis, president of the 
poard, reads: “Dr. Denbigh’s resig- 
nation was accepted by the Packer 
trustees with profound regret. Every 
effort was made to induce him to 
reconsider his resolve and to re- 
main indefinitely in a post he has 
so admirably filled ever since he 


first assumed its duties in 1918. . 


These efforts failed because of Dr. 
Denbigh’s firm conviction that he 
has reached an age at which his 
responsibilties should be placed in 
the hands of a younger leader.” 


DEAN COLVERT RETURNS 


Dr. S. A. Caldwell, who was act- 
ing dean of the Northeast Center in 
Monroe of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity during the 1936-37 session, 
resumed his work as professor of 
economics in the College of Com- 
merce at the opening of the aca- 
demic year. Dean C. C. Colvert, who 
completed work for the Doctor’s de- 
gree at George Peabody College for 
Teachers this year, has returned to 
the Northeast Center. 


NEW HEAD AT SPRINGFIELD 


Dr. Walter L. Wilkins, of the de- 
partment of education at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, has become 
dean of Springfield Junior College, 
Illinois, succeeding Augustine Con- 
frey, who has gone to Creighton 
University. 


NEW MISSOURI JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A movement is on foot to estab- 
lish a junior college in Joplin, Mis- 
sourl. The work is being carried on 
at present under the guidance of the 
University of Missouri through the 
Extension Department. 

A growing demand has been in 
evidence in Joplin and surrounding 
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towns for some time for college 
work. Now that financial conditions 
are growing better, the interest is 
increasing. Joplin, with 34,000 in- 
habitants surrounded by a dozen 
live towns, situated as it is almost 
across the state from the State Uni- 
versity and 75 miles from the near- 
est college, furnishes a community 
that will easily provide a student 
body for a junior college. 

The Board of Education an- 
nounced the beginning of this work 
about August 20, this year. With 
no solicitation a student body of 90 
responded—and are at work. The 
work is carried on at present in the 
senior high-school building under 
teachers approved by the Univer- 
sity. Enthusiasm for the movement 
is being shown by the community, 
the high-school pupils, and espe- 
cially by the students themselves. 

Extracurricular activities are un- 
der way. A football team has under- 
taken a series of six games. A 
school chorus is at work, a stu- 
dent senate organized, and other 
activities planned. 


INTELLIGENT CONSUMERS 


Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
sourl, is planning this school year to 
get under way with a project in 
education of the consumer at the 
junior college level, which is likely 
to prove significant for secondary 
education generally. The project 
as planned involves four important 
phases: A study of all literature 
available on consumer education 
and assembling of such literature 
in a special library; establishment 
of a consumer clinic from which 
students and alumni may secure im- 
portant information and vital view- 
points with regard to needed serv- 
ices in such fields as health, mental 
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hygiene, housing, clothing, food, 
insurance, and the like; develop- 
ment of courses in consumer educa- 
tion to be offered to pupils of the 
school; and preparation of publica- 
tions on the project which can be 
circulated to other schools inter- 
ested in teaching their pupils to be 
intelligent in matters of consump- 
tion as well as production. 


SNYDER LECTURESHIP 


Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president of 
the University of California, gave 
the fourth Snyder Lecture at Los 
Angeles Junior College, November 
9, on the topic, “Before the Junior 
College and After.” The Snyder 
Lectureship was established in 
honor of Dr. William H. Snyder, 
director emeritus of the College. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Nobel 
laureate and professor of physics 
at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Upton Close, world-re- 
nowned historian of contemporary 
Asia; and Dr. Carl D. Anderson, 
Nobel laureate and co-worker of Dr. 
Millikan, have been the previous 
speakers at the annual lectureship. 


NEW HEAD AT TAFT 


Stanford Hannah this year has 
been elected superintendent of Taft 
(California) Junior College and 
High School. 


KEMPER STADIUM 


Kemper Junior College, Missouri, 
is rejoicing in the construction of a 
new stadium and athletic field. The 
grandstand will be of steel or con- 
crete or a combination of both with 
ample seating capacity for all sports. 
The new track will be of the regu- 
lation size with a 220-yard straight- 
away and cinder bed. The football 
field will be crowned and properly 


drained. As the stadium nears com- 
pletion, lights will be installed to 
make possible night football games, 
In all probability this undertaking 
will not be ready for use until Sep. 
tember 1938. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The next annual convention and 
competitive tournament of Phi Rho 
Pi, national honorary junior college 
forensic society, will be held at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, April 12-14. This year, 
for the first time in the history of 
the organization, several chapters 
have joined together to sponsor the 
national tournament. These Okla- 
homa chapters are Eta chapter at 
Muskogee, Delta chapter at Altus, 
Beta chapter at Cameron College, 
Zeta chapter at Okmulgee, Alpha 
chapter at Miami, and Gamma chap- 
ter at Murray State School of Agri- 
culture. A meeting of Phi Rho Pi 
chapters sponsoring fhe tournament 
was held in Oklahoma City, Octo- 
ber 9. At this meeting, preliminary 
arrangements were completed, with 
B. L. Wertz, of the Muskogee chap- 
ter, and Mrs. Clifford Peterson, spon- 
sor of the Altus chapter, in charge. 
T. M. Beaird, of the University of 
Oklahoma, will be tournament di- 
rector. 


CALIFORNIA APPORTIONMENT 


The California apportionment of 
state school funds for elementary 
schools, high schools, and district 
junior colleges amounts to over 
$72,000,000. Of this amount, $42,- 
000,000 is for the elementary 
schools, $28,500,000 for the high 
schools, and $1,644,000 for the dis- 
trict junior colleges. Thus the jun- 
ior college apportionment is only a 
little more than two per cent of the 
total apportionment. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIETIES 


For the past three years the January 
issue Of the Journal has contained a 
directory of national junior college 
honor societies and social fraternities 
and sororities. This feature has proved 
to be of sufficient value to warrant re- 
vision of it annually for publication in 
the directory number of the Journal. 

Replies were received to requests for 
information from the president or sec- 
retary of each of the organizations 
listed below except two, Alpha Mu 
Gamma and Beta Phi Gamma. The 
information given for these two so- 
cieties is repeated from last year’s di- 
rectory. 

Below will be found pertinent infor- 
mation concerning eight honor so- 
cieties and six social organizations, 
the arrangement in each group being 
alphabetical. 


HONORARY SOCIETIES 
Alpha Mu Gamma 


Foreign Language Honorary Society 

Organized—1931; international since 
1934 

Existing chapters—eleven 

President—Miss Mary E. Williams, 
Chico State College, Chico, Califor- 
nia 

Corresponding Secretary—Rafael Eche- 
verria, Chico State College, Chico, 
California 

Executive Secretary—Dr. Lucy Gidney, 
Los Angeles Junior College, Los An- 
geles, California 

Publication—Alpha Mu Gamma Scroll, 
issued semi-annually; editor, Harry 
Johnson, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
corresponding secretary 


Alpha Pi Epsilon 


Honorary Secretarial Society 
Organized—1 933 


Existing chapter—nine 

President—Florence M. Manning, 5 
Rue Meyerbeer, Nice, France (until 
June 1938), thereafter 752 N. Helio- 
trope Drive, Los Angeles, California 

Secretary—Elsie Pille, 855 N. Vermont 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

Publication—Alpha Pi Epsilon Honor- 
ary Secretarial Society, Notes, semi- 
annual mimeographed brochure 

Inquiries should be addressed to Helen 
McKelvey, 855 N. Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 


Beta Phi Gamma 


Journalism Honorary Fraternity 

Organized—1933 

Existing chapters—twelve 

President—James P. Beasom, Jr., Glen- 
dale Junior College, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary—tTerrence H. Ellsworth, 644 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 

Publication—Black and White, issued 
quarterly; editor, Mrs. Lucille P. 
Grening, 3 Sentell Terrace, Santa 
Barbara, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Delta Psi Omega 


Honorary Dramatic Fraternity 

Organized—1927 

Existing chapters—one hundred and 
one 

President—Irene Childrey Hoch, Mo- 
desto Junior College, California 

Secretary—Paul F. Opp, Box 347, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia 

Publication—The Playbill of Delta Psi 
Omega, published annually (au- 
tumn); editor, Paul F. Opp 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Central Office, Box 347, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 
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Phi Rho Pi 


Forensic Honorary Society 

Organized—April 1928 

Existing chapters—sixty 

President—Raymond P. Kroggel, Mo- 
berly Junior College, Moberly, Mis- 
sourl 

Secretary—Sylvia D. (Mrs. C. E.) Mari- 
ner, Britton, Oklahoma 

Publication—Phi Rho Pi Persuader, 
published quarterly; editor, P. Mel- 
vile Larson, Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Inquiries may be addressed either to 
the president or to the secretary 


Phi Sigma Alpha 


Phi Sigma Alpha, national social 
science honorary society, has affiliated 
with Zeta Sigma Pi, and has taken 
the name of the latter. See informa- 
tion below. 


Phi Theta Kappa 


General Scholastic Honorary Society 

Organized—1918; national recognition, 
1918; officially approved by the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1929 

Existing chapters—seventy-two 

President—Marion Fairfax, Whitworth 
College, Brookhaven, Mississippi 

Secretary—Mrs. Margaret Mosal, Can- 
ton, Mississippi 

Publication—Phi Theta Kappa Bulle- 
tin, issued semi-annually 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 





Rho Delta Epsilon 


Political Science Honorary Society 

Organized—1931 

Existing chapters—four active; one 
alumni 

President—Elmer Williams, 3250 Wav- 
erly Drive, Los Angeles, California 

Secretary—Mary Shepperd, 1065 W. 
61st Street, Los Angeles, California 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


Zeta Sigma Pi 


Social Science Honorary Fraternity 

Organized—1935 

Existing chapters—eighteen, of which 
five are in junior colleges (formerly 
Phi Sigma Alpha) 

President—Francis J. Keenan, Niagara 
University, New York 

Secretary—R. D. MacNitt, Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
National Junior College Panhellenic 


A federation of the six social frater- 
nities and sororities in the junior col- 
lege field. 

Organized—September 1914 
Executive Chairman—Mrs. Anthony E, 

Bott, 1317 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

East St. Louis, Illinois 
Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Dorothy 

Knappenberger, 1329 South New- 

port, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Six standing committees, with chair- 
men as follows: 


Eligibility and Nationalization—Miss 
Esther L. McBride, 2462 Orchard 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Scholarship Standards—Mrs. Anthony 
E. Bott, 1317 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

College Panhellenic—Miss Birdie Mc- 
Millen, 1024 Breedlove Avenue, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 

Publicity—Miss Dorothy Knappenber- 
ger, 1329 South Newport, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma 

Social Conditions on Campuses—Miss 
Helen Froelich, 1937 Orrington Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois 

Alumni Relations—Edward R. Mc- 
Guire, 836 West 78th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois - 

Publications—The Panhellenic Bulle- 
tin and Sorority-Fraternity Direc- 
tory, issued annually 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
executive chairman 
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Eta Upsilon Gamma 


Organized—November 1901 

Existing chapters—ten active; eleven 
alumnae 

President—Miss Esther Louise Mc- 
Bride, 2462 Orchard Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Secretary—Miss Susie Lee Patton, 21 
Pinkney Street, Greenville, South 
Carolina 

Publications—The Adamas, published 
annually; editor, Mrs. Sim B. Com- 
fort, 7208 Zephyr Place, Maplewood, 
Missouri. A History was published 
in 1931 in commemoration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the _ sor- 
ority. Information Sheet is  pub- 
lished annually for the benefit of 
pledges, members, and friends of the 
organization 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Kappa Delta Phi 

Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—three active; six 
inactive 

President—Miss Dorothy Knappenber- 
ger, 1329 South Newport Avenue, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Secretary—Mrs. Floyd R. Jones, 10 
Prospect Parkway, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia 

Publications—The Torch, published 
annually; The Eagle’s Wings, issued 
twice a year; editor, Miss Dorothy 
Knappenberger 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Phi Sigma Nu 


Organized—February 1927 

Existing chapters—three active; one 
alumni 

President—Edward R. McGuire, 836 
West Seventy-eighth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Secretary—B. Nisle Meyer, 4159 Cor- 
nelia Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Publication—The Phi Sigma Nu, issued 
semi-annually; co-editors, Sherman 
Keely, Jr., 1052 North Harding Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, and Robert 
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Kinn, Jr., 3329 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Sigma Iota Chi 


Organized—1903 

Existing chapters—twenty-three ac- 
tive; ten alumnae 

President—Mrs. A. E. Bott, 1317 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, East St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl 

Secretary—Mrs. I. M. Cox, Box 70-A, 
Crestline Heights, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

Publications—The Parchment, issued 
quarterly; editor, Mrs. John W. Fos- 
ter, Jr., 156 Main Street, Keyport, 
New Jersey; The Scroll, issued five 
times annually; editor, Mrs. I. M. Cox 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 


Theta Tau Epsilon 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—four active; three 
alumnae 

President—Miss Birdie L. McMillen, 
1024 Breedlove, Memphis, Tennessee 

Secretary—Miss Alberta Meyer, 6037 
Kingsbury Street, St. Louis, Missouri 

Publication—The Kite, published an- 
nually in October; editor, Miss Al- 
berta Meyer 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
president 





Zeta Mu Epsilon 


Organized—1921 

Existing chapters—four active 

President—Mrs. Wm. H. Randall, 202 
S. Pendleton Street, Independence, 
Missouri 

Secretary—Mrs. T. T. MacLiver, 738 
W. Baca Street, Trinidad, Colorado 

Publications—The Evergreen, a maga- 
zine issued annually, and the Zeta 
Mule, an alumnae newsletter, issued 
irregularly; editor, Mrs. Wynthrop 
Orr, 125 Oak Grove, 4740 S. Green- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Inquiries may be addressed either to 
the president or to the secretary 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Following is the tentative program 
for the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, 
which will be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, March 4 and 5, 1938. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


9:00 Registration 

9:30 “The Problem of Teacher Edu- 
cation,’ George F. Zook, 
President American Council 
on Education 

10:00 Symposium, “A Core Curricu- 
lum for Social Intelligence,” 
Director, Charles H. Judd, 
Chairman of Department of 
Education, The University 
of Chicago; John O. Creager, 
School of Education, New 
York University; Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Dean of School of 
Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity; John W. Withers, Dean 
of School of Education, New 
York University 

12:00 Discussion 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


12:30 Luncheon for Private Junior 
Colleges, Chairman, Joseph E. 
Burk, Dean of Ward-Belmont 


School 
12:30 Luncheon for Public Junior Col- 
leges, Chairman, Nicholas 


Ricciardi, President of San 
Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege 

3:30 Tour of Philadelphia 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION 


7:00 Association Dinner 

Speakers: Isaiah Bowman, 
President, Johns Hopkins 
University, “Thinking ver- 
sus Practicing”; William F. 
Russell, Dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 
subject to be announced 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


9:10 “The Public Junior College and 
the Community,” A. J. Cloud, 


President of San Francisco 
Junior College 

9:30 “Problems of Mental Health of 
Students and Faculty,” Freq. 
erick H. Allen, Director of 
Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic 

10:00 “The Relationship of Junior Co}. 
leges to Professional Prepara- 
tion,” John H. Minnick, Dean 
of School of Education, Uni. 
versity of Pennsylvania 

10:30 “Results of the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary Schoo] 
Standards,” Dr. Walter ¢. 
Eells, School of Education, 
Stanford University 

11:00 “Does the Junior College Move. 
ment Present a Unique Teach. 
ing Problem?” William (¢. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University 

11:30 “Have We Proper Educational 
Objectives?” William Mather 
Lewis, President of Lafayette 
College 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


1:30 “Standard Accounting, Report- 
ing, and Statistics for Junior 
Colleges,” J. Harvey Cain, 
Technical Associate, Financial 
Advisory Service, American 
Council on Education 

1:45 ‘Selecting Teachers for a Junior 
College Faculty,” R. L. Moore, 
President of Mars Hill College 

2:05 “Let’s Be Specific, a Study in 
Curriculum Trends,” J. F. 
Wellemeyer, Dean of Junior 
College, Kansas City, Kansas 

2:25 Report of the Research Con- 
mittee 

2:45 Business Session 

Thursday, March 3, or Sunday, March 
6, trip to Valley Forge 


MIDDLE STATES COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Junior 
College Council of the Middle States 
was held in connection with the fifty- 
first annual convention of the Middle 
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States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools at Atlantic City, No- 
vember 27. The secretary read a list 
of twenty-eight junior colleges now 
recognized in the territory included in 
the Council’s area. Plans for a series 
of national radio broadcasts concern- 
ing the junior college movement were 
considered. Byron S. Hollinshead, of 
Scranton- Keystone Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, was elected president of 
the Council for the coming year, and 
Charles L. Meyer, of the College of 
South Jersey, secretary. 

Walter C. Eells, editor of the Junior 
College Journal, discussed means of 
measuring and improving the junior 
college library. Miss Eunice M. Ache- 
son, of Bradford Junior College, Mas- 
sachusetts, spoke on the function and 
methods of guidance in the junior col- 
lege. Mrs. Clara Tead, of Finch Junior 
College, New York, gave a paper on 
terminal courses in the junior college, 
particularly as exemplified at Finch. 
Mr. Hollinshead described a desirable 
method of setting up a junior college 
terminal course, illustrating his sug- 
gestions by the method used in devis- 
ing the course for medical secretaries 
at Scranton-Keystone. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


A symposium on the “Significance 
to the University of Educational De- 
velopments at the Junior College Level” 
was One of the principal features of 
the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Universities held at Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, 
November 11-13. 

The leader of the symposium was 
President Robert M. Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, who, after cit- 
ing statistics showing that 529 junior 
colleges have _ enrollments totaling 
about 150,000 students, declared that 
the spread of the junior college move- 
ment is “both inevitable and desirable.” 
Professor Clyde M. Hill, of the educa- 
tion faculty of Yale University, read a 
paper in which he urged the universi- 
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ties to co-operate by supplying suitable 
teachers for junior colleges. The rapid 
growth of the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia, their excellence as to equip- 
ment and staff, and a vigorous advo- 
cacy of widespread adoption of the 
principle of having junior colleges do 
the lower two years and of having 
universities devote themselves largely 
to the upper years of training were the 
chief aspects of the address by Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford 
University. These addresses will be 
printed in full in the transactions of 
the Association. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PANHELLENIC 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of National Junior College Panhellenic 
was held at the Coronado Hotel in St. 
Louis on September 11, 1937. Miss Es- 
ther McBride, Eta Upsilon Gamma, pre- 
sided as chairman. Other representa- 
tives present were Mrs. Anthony E. 
Bott, Sigma Iota Chi; Miss Helen Froe- 


lich, Zeta Mu Epsilon; Miss Birdie 
McMillen, Theta Tau Epsilon; Miss 


Dorothy Knappenberger, Kappa Delta 
Phi; and Mr. Edward McGuire, Phi 
Sigma Nu. 

Social conditions on college cam- 
puses, college Panhellenics, scholar- 
ship standards, publicity, and alumni 
organizations and activities were dis- 
cussed. Plans were completed for the 
publication in the near future of a 
manual for faculty sponsors of junior 
college sorority and fraternity chap- 
ters. The council voted to include this 
year in The Panhellenic Bulletin, offi- 
cial publication of National Junior Col- 
lege Panhellenic, a directory of the 
member organizations and to send the 
bulletin to all accredited junior col- 
leges. 

Reports were given on the work of 
the component organizations. The in- 
stallation of four new sorority chapters 
in junior colleges was reported. Sigma 
Iota Chi reported a conclave held in 
New York City during the past sum- 
mer. The representative of Phi Sigma 
Nu announced plans for a complete re- 
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organization of the fraternity within 
the next year. 

Mrs. Anthony E. Bott will serve as 
chairman of National Junior College 
Panhellenic for the coming year; Miss 
Dorothy Knappenberger will act as 
secretary-treasurer. The chairmen of 
standing committees are as follows: 
Eligibility and Nationalization, Miss 
Esther McBride; Survey of Scholarship 
Standards, Mrs. Bott; College Panhel- 
lenics, Miss Birdie McMillen; Social 
Conditions on College Campuses, Miss 
Helen Froelich; Publicity, Miss Knap- 
penberger; and Alumni Relations, Mr. 
Edward R. McGuire. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The fall meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association was 
held at Glendale Junior College, on 
Saturday, October 16. The attendance 
at the meeting exceeded that of any 
previous meeting. More than 550 per- 
sons attended the various section meet- 
ings which were conducted by all de- 
partments represented in the junior 
colleges of southern California. 

Separate sections were held, with ap- 
propriate programs, for instructors and 
administrators in the following fields: 
administration, art, biological sciences, 
business education, deans of women, 
earth sciences, engineering and mathe- 
matics, English and speech arts, for- 
eign languages, home economics, jour- 
nalism, library, music, physical edu- 
cation for men, physical education for 
women, physics and chemistry, psy- 
chology and philosophy, registrars and 
counselors, and social sciences. 

Dr. Russell M. Story, president of 
Claremont Colleges, delivered the gen- 
eral address, ‘“What Next in Civic Edu- 
cation,” at the luncheon which was 
held in the dining-room of the Tuesday 
Afternoon Club House, Glendale. He 
presented his subject under three gen- 
eral headings: the objectives from the 
general group angle, what have we in 
civic education? and what next in 
civic education? 


“The objectives of all civic educa. 
tion,” he said, “should be of an under. 
standing nature. We should learn how 
some men rule over other men. There 
should be a knowledge of institutions 
and symbols which represent estab. 
lished adjustments. We should attempt 
to become sensitive to the forces that 
make for new human adjustments, and 
there should be tolerance and maturity 
of judgment regarding proposals for re. 
adjustment. 

“Society is constantly changing, but 
with it there is a tendency on the part 
of school people, and others, to screen 
off the individual from these forces. 
Every effort should be made to acquire 
an awareness of the changes and ’tis 
sad if we are not sensitive to the forces 
that are making the changes!”’ 

After having become aware of the 
changes and the forces that cause 
them, it is further necessary that the 
individual should know what choices 
are actually available in seeking ad- 
justments. At the present all domi- 
nant adjustments are institutionalized 
in the family, national state, religious 
organizations, and private property; 
therefore, in order to adjust the most 
rapidly and satisfactorily, one must 
understand these institutions, and to 
do this, one must be possessed of toler- 
ance and maturity of judgment. 

“Changes,” Dr. Story further said, 
“come as an effort to adjust to changes, 
but the ancient mythology of methods 
to meet these changes is still extant. 
We are still seeking salvation by rites. 
We, in all seriousness sponsor civic 
programs featuring 100 per cent Ameri- 
canism, the Constitution, and the Flag, 
and so forth, none of which has much 
realism in so far as they will bring 
us, as individuals or a nation, to a solu- 
tion of our problems. 

“And who can tell what is next in 
civic education? Society, it would ap- 
pear, is at this time just in its adoles- 
cence and its faculties are critically 
immature. It would seem that, among 
other things, our civic education 
should include some study of civic 
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symbols. The symbols of compromise, 
loyalty, and patriotism all deserve ma- 
ture investigation. There should be 
loyalty on the part of individuals and 
of nations as to statements of purpose. 
There should be the understanding 
that we must either compromise or we 
must fight, and there should be joy 
and mirth in our patriotism. We must 
be able to laugh occasionally at our 
symbols or we will be doomed.” 


L. O. CuLp 


FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 


A Missouri Junior College Associa- 
tion is in the offing as the result of a 
conference of junior college deans and 
administrators at the University of 
Missouri, December 1-5. 

The junior college deans associa- 
tion selected a nominating committee 
composed of Dean W. P. Shofstall, Ste- 
phens College; Dean I. F. Coyle, Flat 
River Junior College; and Dean F. J. 
Marston, Kemper Military School, to 
select a group of officers comprising an 
executive committee to consider plans 
for an association of Missouri junior 
colleges. 

On the recommendation of the nomi- 
nating committee the junior college 
administrators approved of the follow- 
ing tentative officers: Dr. Redford, 
Southwest Baptist College, president; 
Dean M. M. Spohrer, Moberly Junior 
College, vice-president; and Dean J. R. 
Sala, Christian College, secretary- 
treasurer. 

These officers and others interested 
will meet at Kemper Military School. 
Boonville, Missouri, January 8, to com- 
plete plans for such an organization 


and prepare a program of activity for 
1938. 


RELIGIOUS PREFERENCES 


_ What effect has college on the re- 
ligious attitudes of students? Are 
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American students refusing to be affili- 
ated with the churches? Just how 
many students with religious prefer- 
ences are there in state colleges and 
universities? Does much difference 
exist between the religious attitude of 
students in church-related colleges 
and those in state and private educa- 
tional institutions? Are the churches 
sending their youth to colleges in pro- 
portion to their numerical strength? 
Are the schools interested in securing 
data on the religious preferences of 
their students? 

These and other questions are an- 
swered in a national survey of the re- 
ligious preferences of students in the 
colleges and universities of America, 
as authorized by the Council of Church 
Boards of Education and carried out 
by Dr. Gould Wickey, assisted by 
Misses Ella Engel and Rae Bailey. The 
results are summarized in an article 
in the issue of Christian Education for 
October 1937, “A National Survey of 
the Religious Preferences of Students 
in American Colleges and Universities, 
1936-1937.” At no time in the history 
of American education has a study of 
such magnitude in this field been ef- 
fected. 

Information was sought from 1,458 
educational institutions, including state 
and municipal, independent, Protest- 
ant, and Catholic; the four-year and 
the junior colleges. Of this number 
1,171, or 80.3 per cent, returned usable 
data; 169, or 11.6 per cent, reported 
no data available or illegal to inquire; 
and only 118, or 8.1 per cent, neglected 
or refused to make a return. In other 
words, 1,340, or 91.9 per cent, of the 
colleges and universities in America 
replied to the inquiry. 

Replies were received from 85 per 
cent of the 537 junior colleges from 
which information was requested. They 
were grouped into four classes: state 
and municipal, independent, Protest- 
ant, and Catholic. Preferences ex- 
pressed by 81,868 junior college stu- 
dents are summarized in the table 
below. 
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State and 
Denomination Total Municipal Independent Protestant Catholic 
Adventist, Seventh-Day ....... 974 73 4 891 6 
eee 15,932 7,443 1,277 7,086 126 
Baptist, Seven Day ........... 232 —— wrens 3 an — 
PE: Acer eddceeencesneweooss 147 75 33 39 a 
Catholic, Roman ............. 9,358 4,043 1,513 196 3.306 JA 
Christian-Congregational ...... 4,435 2,737 836 790 72 
CoewEneine BEGG! 22.22 ccccsess 1,442 1,005 257 175 5 
Church of God ............... 196 136 19 40 1 
menerpies OF Christ ...csccecess 1,365 434 115 816 oon 
Episcopal, Protestant ........ 3,704 1,337 1,539 789 39 
INNES ccc cccdcoevecnsooss 188 64 38 84 9 
Evangelical, Reformed ........ 24 12 5 7 nae SO 
Friends (Quakers) ..........- 158 45 14 99 on wi 
BE 6sibesecseceredecenenns 1,353 660 937 123 13 
Latter-Day Saints ............ 2,514 2,024 17 473 rh of 
Lutheran ..............000e00: 3,805 1,194 419 2,133 59 le; 
PEOUIOMEES ccc cs ccccccsccccsese 377 149 2 225 1 co 
PE 66+ eawedeemeeneoeens 16,697 8,610 1,557 6,265 265 pa 
I ek eee eee anNe 222 181 22 19 oe 
Presbyterian ..............++++ 7,015 3,038 1,488 2,369 120 lo 
Reformed ..cccccccccccscces 324 38 142 140 { or 
WPEREERM sc ccccceesceccsecoces 140 30 82 27 1 ag 
United Brethrem ....ccccccceces 292 48 172 70 D) in 
PE occ tcnsescscewees 64 28 33 3 ree I 
ons cc ceianddneinnnas 2,131 1,225 292 568 46 
TTT 4,745 3,972 326 760 87 Ww! 
Ble GeTOUMREEOM 2 cc cccccscccone 4,034 2,774 431 798 28 ) ca 
SE Ksdacdanindcnsnnannnd 81,868 41,204 11,193 25,288 4,183 a 
ict 
Dr. Wickey’s conclusion to the en- a large degree the status of a Christian re 
tire study is as follows: culture and civilization here and America’s 
leadership in the world. ar 
To declare that the American campus se 
offers the world’s greatest missionary op- tr 
portunity is to leave a wrong impression. COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE os 
While we do not know what percentage of . ) 
the students are actually members of the A few weeks ago in chapel the th 
churches, there is every reason to believe ®@Nnouncement was made that jun- in 
that a large percentage of those express- ior college students would be re- tu 
ing a preference are in actual affiliation Jlegsed from compulsory church at- be 
with some church. On the other hand, the tendance if such release was spe- fo 
fact that such a large percentage of Ameri- ‘fcall hit tor th t p= 
can students do express a religious pref- ComCany ving eetes y © parents. | I 
erence, and the further fact that here are Letters of inquiry were sent to the )} $] 
the potential leaders for the next fifty parents, and the results came back in 
years in all walks of life—these facts practically unanimous against con- Hi 
should awaken all churches to the oppor pulsory attendance. Those parents H: 
tunity which the campus does offer. ' 
Christian youth molded into leaders will who did not sign felt their daugh- | dc 
determine the survival of many institu- ters would attend services anyway, | Né 
tions held dear to the American heart. and that for them the release was | PI 
The American college has developed a ynnecessary. Attendance at college | ca 
leadership significant in American history Vespers is still required unless the | M 
and important in the world’s affairs. The . ' 
Church’s interest in these youth as they go Student is excused.—Lasell Junior Cc 


to the American campus will determine to College News (Massachusetts). | C. 




















Judging the New Books 




















JaMES DUANE SQUIREs (editor), The 
Centennial of Colby Junior Col- 
lege. Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire. 1937. 
96 pages. 

The junior college movement is 
so young that not for many years 
will we have centennial celebrations 
of the beginning of real junior col- 
lege work. A few of the privately 
controlled junior colleges, however, 
particularly in New England, can 
look back to beginnings in academy 
or seminary form a hundred years 
ago or more. One of the outstand- 
ing institutions of this type is Colby 
Junior College, New Hampshire, 
which as “New-London Seminary” 
can count a full century of useful 
and varied service. This service 
was recognized by appropriate serv- 
ices at the 1937 Commencement. A 
record of the principal addresses 
and events of this occasion are pre- 
served in this attractively illus- 
trated, printed, and bound little vol- 
ume. The frontispiece reproduces 
the original prospectus for the open- 
ing of the Seminary, indicating that 
tuition in the English branches “will 
be $4.00 per term, with $1.00 extra 
for each of the languages,” and 
“board and washing” from $1.50 to 
$1.75! The body of the volume 
includes the historical address, ““One 
Hundred Years on New London 
Hill,” by Dr. Henry K. Rowe, of An- 
dover Newton Theological Semi- 
nary; the centennial address, “The 
Place of the Junior College in Ameri- 
can Education,” by President James 
M. Wood, of Stephens College; the 
Colby Centenary Ode, by Miss Mavis 
C. Barnett, of the Colby faculty; 


the Baccaluareate sermon, “Living 
High,” by Rev. Charles L. Seasholes, 
of the First Baptist Church of Day- 
ton, Ohio; the Commencement ad- 
dress, “The Permanent Possibility 
of a Future,” by Dr. Roswell G. Ham, 
president-elect of Mount Holyoke 
College; and a sketch of the chief 
events of the centennial celebration 
by Dr. J. Duane Squires, of the Colby 
faculty, chairman of the general 
committee on program and arrange- 
ments. Appendices contain the per- 
sonnel of the centennial committees, 
lists of delegates from universities, 
colleges, secondary schools, and so- 
cieties, a bibliography of centennial 
publications, and the centennial- 
commencement calendar. 


KENNETH L. HEATON and G. ROBERT 
KoopMAN, A College Curriculum 
Based on Functional Needs of 
Students. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1936. 157 pages. 


This volume is a report of prog- 
ress in an experiment with the gen- 
eral curriculum at Central State 
Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. The experiment was 
sponsored co-operatively by the fac- 
ulty of the College and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
During the first years of the experi- 
ment the major interest was in the 
development of a curriculum at the 
junior college level which would 
meet the common needs of students 
and be preliminary to professional 
or other specialized instruction. The 
purpose was to provide such learn- 
ing experiences as would prepare 
students for effective living in the 
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areas of personal, family, and social 
relationships. 

Three appendices contain de- 
tailed lists of tentative functional 
needs in the three areas. The au- 
thors are the director and the asso- 
ciate director of the Division of 
Curriculum Research of the Michi- 
gan State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


CLEON C. RICHTMEYER and JUDSON 
W. Foust, Business Mathematics. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 1936. 250 pages. 


This book is designed primarily 
for college classes that include stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach 
commercial arithmetic in secondary 
schools, students planning to enter 
various commercial fields, or stu- 
dents who wish a general course in 
practical mathematics. Commend- 
able features of the book include 
student self-tests, detailed develop- 
ment of topics followed by illustra- 
tive examples, a careful selection 
of problems, and adaptability to a 
variety of course requirements. All 
necessary tables are provided. Brief 
but useful introductory chapters 
treat graphical presentation and 
statistical methods. The book is 
particularly adapted for use in 
teachers colleges, business colleges, 
and junior colleges. 


SIDNEY L. PRESSEY and J. ELLIOTT 
JANNEY, Casebook of Research in 
Educational Psychology. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 1937. 432 
pages. 

This is a collection of 76 research 
studies in the general field of edu- 
cational psychology, selected from 
40 professional journals and a num- 
ber of books. The editors have or- 


ganized them around the major 
concepts of educational psychology, 
provided a general introduction and 
conclusion for each division, anq 
edited the individual papers go as 
to include only the material bearing 
directly upon the problem under 
study, including all necessg 

charts, tables, and so forth. The 
volume is well adapted for use as 
a supplementary text in the usual 
college course in educational psy- 
chology, and as a basic text in 
courses taught from the laborator 
point of view. It is not intended to 
have the unity or completeness of a 
systematic textbook. It is a case. 
book; and as with case reports in 
medicine or law, the materials have 
been selected for their value in 
illustrating an issue as well as for 
their contribution to systematic 
knowledge of a topic. 


HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY and Mar- 
GARET ROLING, Recent Stories for 
Enjoyment. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, New York. 1937. 400 pages. 


This is an exceptionally well- 
chosen group of seventeen stories 
which move rapidly, contain life- 
like characters, and are told in a 
gripping and dramatic manner. 
They are stories with a wide range 
of appeal—sea stories, animal sto- 
ries, aviation stories, stories center- 
ing around dreams and ideals. They 
were selected by the compilers with 
the aid of the judgment of many 
students in their classes. They are 
a group of stories which will en- 
rich the reading interests of high- 
school students and increase their 
understanding of life. An appendix 
of 18 pages suggests many other 
stories of presumably similar char- 
acter and variety. 
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DOAK S. CAMPBELL* 


EXPLANATION 


This list contains all the junior colleges 
within the United States which have been 
reported to December 1, 1937. The list is 
meant to be inclusive rather than exclu- 


' sive, and therefore it contains the names 


of some institutions which are doing very 
little junior college work. It omits, how- 
ever, a number of institutions that offer 
courses of college grade but are not or- 
ganized on a junior college basis. Some 
teachers colleges or normal schools that 
provide regular junior college courses 
have been included. Where an institu- 
tion has so requested, it has been omitted 
from this list. 

The data here included are taken di- 
rectly from reports of administrative offi- 
cers of junior colleges except where other- 
wise indicated. 

In the column “Accreditation,” the fol- 
lowing code is used: 


A—The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. (The American Association of Junior 
Colleges does not act as accrediting agent 
except in those areas where no authorized 
agency takes account of the junior college. 
All schools which are members of the As- 
sociation are so listed, associate member- 
ship being indicated by a star.) 

B—The State College Association. 

D—The State Department of Education. 

E—New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

M—The Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

N—The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

S—The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

U—The State University. 


W—The Northwest Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


* Secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


SUMMARY BY STATES 








Total Public Private 
State Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- 
No. ment No. ment No. ment 
Alabama ........ 8 938 1 231 7 707 
FN 2 894 2 894 0 0 
Arkansas ........ 9 1,957 6 1,731 3 226 
California ....... 55 45,180 42 43,714 13 1,466 
Canal Zone ...... 1 254 1 254 0 0 
Colorado ........ 6 1,128 3 403 3 725 
Connecticut ..... 8 798 = «OO 0 8 798 
Delaware ........ 0 0 0 0 0 0 
District Columbia 11 1,027 0 0 11— 1,027 
nt tnnemes 7 1,252 1 71 6 1,181 
ae 20 4,082 11 2,886 9 1,196 
DE cittntcenens 6 2,121 3 1,578 3 543 
DE sncennnnns 20 +~=«8,744 8 6,792 12 1,952 
RP 7 551 2 172 5 379 
MEE awacéansanas 38 3,070 28 1,990 10 1,080 
SD ncccassaes 21 4,131 12 3,543 9 588 
Kentucky ........ 14 2,363 1 75 13 2,288 
Louisiana ....... ) 903 4 722 5 181 
DE cassasmmbids 4 279 0 0 4 279 
Maryland ........ 6 555 0 0 6 555 
Massachusetts ... 10 1,587 0 0 10 = 1,587 
Michigan ........ 12 2,920 8 2,549 4 371 
Minnesota ....... 13 2,411 10 2,210 3 201 
Mississippi ....... 22 3,966 11 2,983 11 983 
DEE astccoces 23 5,116 10 2,446 13 2,670 
Montana ........ 3 522 2 430 1 92 
Nebraska ........ 7 568 2 204 5 364 
DE: atcunandas 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New Hampshire... 3 447 0 0 3 447 
New Jersey....... 10 1,851 7 1,236 3 615 
New Mexico...... 2 684 2 684 0 0 
2 ee 8 875 0 0 8 875 
North Carolina... 20 3,681 1 136 19 3,545 
North Dakota.... 6 628 6 628 0 0 
ED thiicntseucacncans 7 4,161 1 1,435 6 2,726 
Oklahoma ....... 23 3,974 21 3,417 2 157 
PE sacaeesaes 3 424 0 0 3 424 
Pennsylvania .... 15 1,905 4 474 11 1,431 
Rhode Island .... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina.. 9 552 0 0 9 552 
South Dakota... 5 340 1 51 4 289 
Tennessee ........ 12 2,403 2 654 10 1,749 
ME tctnecewsaae 44 10,467 22 6,466 22 4,001 
Ee de nihneebnnes 5 1,371 4 1,234 1 137 
WD kénsecnces 3 283 0 0 3 283 
i ee 13 = 2,104 0 0 13 = 2,104 
Washington ..... 11 1,124 3 489 8 635 
West Virginia.... 5 1,295 1 201 4 1,094 
Wisconsin ....... 7 1,137 1 595 6 542 
Wyoming ....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TD sanceteus 553 136,623 244 93,578 309 43,045 
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